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Treasurer's  Announcement 

"As  a step  toward  eliminating  duplication  in  the  public  sector,  the 
Government  will  transfer  OISE  to  the  University  of  Toronto" 
from  Treasurer  Robert  Nixon's  budget  speech,  delivered  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
on  October  26,  1985. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  is  not  clear  what  was  intended  by  the  Treasurer's 
statement  or  what  details  will  evolve.  Since  the  announcement,  the  government 
has  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to  reduce  funding  and  that  they  have 
a high  regard  for  the  work  of  OISE.  The  Institute  and  its  constituencies  are 
fighting  to  preserve  its  name,  its  province-wide  mandate,  and  enough  financial 
and  governance  autonomy  to  fulfill  its  mandate.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  business 
as  usual  in  the  research,  field  services,  and  graduate  programs. 


OISE  Conferences 

"Performance  Appraisal  for  Effective 
Schooling"  on  February  27  through 
February  28,  1986,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administration, 
OISE.  This  conference  is  directed  to  all 
educators  who  have  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  policy 
and  practices  related  to  school  effectiveness 
and  the  evaluation  and  supervision  of 
personnel. 

Further  information:  OISE  Conference  Office, 
252  Bloor  St.l/l/.,  Toronto  M5S  1V6. 
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Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 


PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  FUNDING 
ELEMENTARY  & SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


In  this  article,  we  draw  primarily  on  data 
from  the  OISE  Survey  of  Educational 
Issues  to  assess  recent  general  attitudes  of 
the  Ontario  public  toward  funding  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  We  also  use 
the  data  to  examine  relationships  between 
these  spending  preferences  and  public 
ratings  of  the  performance  of  the  Ontario 
school  system.  As  well,  we  briefly  consider 
the  extent  to  which  general  spending 
preferences  are  associated  with  different 
social  groupings.  In  this  context,  we  then 
look  at  the  specific  issue  which  has  become 
the  central  focus  of  recent  public  debate 


Opinion  polls  have  consistently 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of 
Ontario  residents  are  opposed  to 
cutbacks  in  spending  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 


about  educational  funding — extended  fund- 
ing for  Catholic  secondary  schools. 

Spending  Preferences  and  Performance 
Ratings 

Since  1975,  opinion  polls  have  consistently 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of  Ontario 
residents  are  opposed  to  cutbacks  in 
spending  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  (Livingstone,  Hart,  & McLean, 
1983,  pp.  10-13).  In  September  1984,  45 
percent  of  respondents  to  the  fifth  OISE 
survey  (Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1985) 
supported  an  increase  in  spending;  an 
additional  42  percent  wanted  spending  to 
keep  up  with  inflation.  Only  10  percent 
favored  reduced  spending,  and  even  fewer 
(3  percent)  were  undecided  on  the  issue. 
Moreover,  between  1982  and  1984,  those 
favoring  an  increase  in  spending  rose  from 
37  to  45  percent.  Thus,  as  of  late  1984, 
nearly  half  the  people  of  Ontario  wanted  to 
see  government  expenditure  on  elementary 
and  secondary  schooling  increased,  in  real 
terms,  while  most  of  the  remainder  wanted 
increases  that  would  keep  up  with  inflation. 

There  was  substantially  less  support  for 
increased  government  spending  in  general; 
a plurality  of  Ontarians  were  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  current  spending  level, 
taking  account  of  inflation,  while  the  rest 
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were  at  least  as  likely  to  prefer  decreased 
general  government  spending  as  increased 
spending. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  both 
earlier  OISE  survey  findings  of  a high  fiscal 
priority  for  education  and  the  findings  of 
other  recent  surveys  that  the  vast  majority 


There  was  substantially  less 
support  for  increased  government 
spending  in  general. 


of  Canadians  support  attempts  to  reduce 
government  budget  deficits  (both  in  prin- 
ciple and  through  some  specific  measures) 
but  oppose  cuts  in  education  spending.1 

In  contrast  to  the  evident  consensus 
against  cutbacks  in  expenditure  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schooling,  public 
assessments  of  the  performance  of  the 
school  system  have  been  mixed.  The  1984 
OISE  survey  indicated  (pp.  5-7)  that  nearly 
40  percent  of  Ontarians  felt  that  the  quality 


of  secondary  school  education  had  de- 
teriorated over  the  past  ten  years,  while 
nearly  30  percent  perceived  improvement. 
Less  than  20  percent  thought  the  quality 
had  not  changed,  while  a similar  number 
was  unable  to  say.  The  general  pattern  was 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  1976  Interface 
(Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1976)  and  1979  OISE  (Livingstone  & Hart, 
1979)  surveys,  the  only  detectable  dif- 
ference being  a slight  increase  in  those 
unable  to  say.  The  few  other  Canadian 
surveys  that  have  asked  the  public  to 


The  1984  survey  indicated  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  Ontarians 
felt  that  the  quality  of  secondary 
education  had  deteriorated  over 
the  past  ten  years. 


assess  the  quality  of  schooling  confirm  the 
major  inference  from  the  Interface  and 
OISE  survey:  over  the  past  decade,  the 
Ontario  public  has  remained  quite  divided 
over  whether  or  not  the  quality  of 
schooling  has  been  deteriorating.  This 
contrasts  to  the  situation  in  British 
Columbia,  for  example,  where  the  majority 
of  the  public  believe  that  the  quality  of  the 
school  system  has  declined  (see 
Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1985,  pp.  5-6). 

The  Ontario  public  has  expressed  even 
greater  division  in  its  assessments  of  the 
value  obtained  for  taxpayers’  money  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  the 
four  OISE  surveys  from  1978  through  1982, 
about  40  percent  of  the  respondents 
expressed  satisfaction  on  this  issue,  40 
percent  expressed  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
other  20  percent  were  uncertain  (Living- 
stone, Hart,  & McLean,  p.  6). 

Relations  Between  Ratings 
and  Preferences 

As  Table  1 indicates,  there  was  almost  no 
relationship  in  1984  between  Ontarians’ 
ratings  of  the  quality  of  secondary  educa- 
tion and  their  preferences  for  spending  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  In- 
creased spending  was  supported  by  48 
percent  of  those  who  saw  improvement  in 
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Table  1/  ASSESSMENTS  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE  QUALITY 
OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  SPENDING  ON 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  ONTARIO.  1984 

Spending  Preferences 

Quality  Assessments 

Increase 

Keep  up 
with  inflation 

Decrease 

Not  stated 

N 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Improved  a great  deal 

45 

46 

6 

3 

64 

Improved  a little 

52 

37 

9 

2 

226 

Remained  the  same 

44 

47 

7 

2 

179 

Deteriorated  a little 

46 

43 

9 

2 

226 

Deteriorated  a great  deal 

43 

40 

12 

5 

163 

Don't  know 

38 

44 

11 

7 

188 

All  respondents 

45 

42 

10 

3 

1040 

Livingstone  & Hart 


quality,  by  42  percent  of  those  who  found 
no  change,  and  by  46  percent  of  the 
respondents  who  perceived  a deterioration 
in  quality.  Conversely,  only  very  small 
minorities  desired  decreases  in  educational 
spending  regardless  of  their  quality  ratings 
of  secondary  education.  Thus,  the  consen- 
sus against  spending  reductions  held 
whether  respondents  saw  quality  improv- 
ing or  deteriorating. 

A similar  lack  of  association  between 
spending  preferences  and  either  quality 


The  consensus  against  spending 
reductions  held  whether 
respondents  saw  quality  improving 
or  deteriorating. 


assessments  or  other  performance  ratings 
of  the  schools  has  been  found  in  previous 
Ontario  surveys.  For  example,  in  the  1982 
OISE  survey,  those  dissatisfied  with  the 
value  obtained  for  taxpayers’  money  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  were 
just  as  likely  to  support  increased  real 
spending  on  these  levels  of  schooling  as 
those  who  were  satisfied  (35  percent  versus 
38  percent).  Only  within  the  small  minority 
(about  10  percent  of  the  respondents)  who 
indicated  that  they  were  very  dissatisfied 
was  there  any  significant  support  for 
decreased  spending  (28  percent). 

Faith  in  Schooling 

Regardless  of  their  diverse  ratings  of  the 
quality  of  schooling  and  their  assessments 
of  the  value  obtained  for  taxpayers’ 
money,  since  the  late  1970s  the  vast 
majority  of  Ontarians  have  expressed 
support  for  at  least  maintaining  elementary 
and  secondary  school  expenditures  at 
current  levels.  The  strong  consensus 
against  decreased  spending  as  well  as  the 
significant  increase  between  1982  and  1984 
in  the  numbers  favoring  increased  real 
expenditures  (during  a period  when 
secondary  schooling  was  under  critical 
public  scrutiny  through  the  Secondary 


Education  Review  Project)  may  well  reflect 
a popular  reaffirmation  of  an  enduring  faith 
in  education  as  a vital  means  for  coping 
with  an  uncertain  future.  Such  faith  is  also 
suggested  by  the  consistently  high  priority 
given  by  OISE  survey  respondents  to 
education  in  relation  to  many  other 
pressing  needs  for  government  spending 
(Livingstone,  Hart,  & McLean,  1983, 
pp.  10-1 1).  In  Ontario,  as  in  Canada  general- 
ly, a 1984  Canadian  Education  Association 
survey  (Flower,  1984,  pp.  10-26)  found 
that  most  people  believe  schooling  is 
extremely  important  for  one’s  success  and 
that  respondents  are  more  likely  to  express 
confidence  in  the  schools  than  in  other 
major  institutions  such  as  government,  the 
courts,  or  even  the  church.  Institutional 
confidence  has  probably  declined  some- 
what over  much  of  the  past  decade  in 
Canada  and  in  many  other  advanced 
industrial  societies,  but  confidence  in 
education  remains  relatively  high  (see 
Lipset  & Schneider,  1983;  “Canadians 


The  strong  consensus  may  well 
reflect  a popular  reaffirmation  of 
an  enduring  faith  in  education 
as  a vital  means  for  coping  with 
an  uncertain  future. 


Losing  Respect,”  1985,  p.  2).  The  basic 
claims  underpinning  this  deep  faith,  such 
as  the  necessity  of  skill  upgrading  and  the 
potential  for  equal  opportunity  through  the 
vehicle  of  formal  schooling,  continue  to  be 
very  widely  accepted.2 

Social  Groups  and  Spending  Preferences 
In  the  OISE  surveys,  we  have  conducted 
analyses  of  the  associations  between 
spending  preferences  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling  and  a variety  of  social 
background  variables  including  age,  sex, 
contact  with  schools,  formal  educational 
attainment,  religion,  mother  tongue,  eth- 
nicity, family  income,  occupational  class, 
region,  and  community  size.  Only  small 


minorities  in  all  sub-groups  have  expressed 
a preference  for  decreased  school  spend- 
ing. However,  there  have  been  several 
persistent  group  differences  in  the  extent  of 
support  for  increased  school  expenditure 
(see  Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1985, 
pp.  8-10).  Those  actually  attending  school 
have  been  generally  most  supportive  of 
increased  spending  while  those  with  no 
formal  contact  have  been  less  so.  Corpo- 
rate executives  have  been  substantially 
more  opposed  to  increased  school  spending 
than  most  others  in  the  active  workforce. 
There  has  also  been  a tendency  for  the 
least  schooled  to  be  the  least  supportive  of 
increased  school  spending.  But  stronger 
than  any  of  these  tendencies  is  the  negative 
association  between  age  and  support  for 
increased  elementary  and  secondary  spend- 
ing. In  the  1984  OISE  survey,  for  example, 
about  two-thirds  of  those  aged  18  to  24 
preferred  increased  spending,  in  contrast  to 
less  than  one-third  of  those  over  65  years 
of  age.  The  zero-order  correlation  coef- 
ficient is  highly  significant  (p  > .001)  and 


Corporate  executives  have 
been  substantially  more  opposed 
to  increased  school  spending 
than  most  others  in  the  active 
workforce. 


remains  so  when  controls  are  made  for  the 
other  aforementioned  background  vari- 
ables. 

Extended  Funding  for  Catholic  Schools 
In  June  of  1984,  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
announced  the  government’s  intention  to 
extend  public  funding  for  Catholic  schools 
from  grade  10  to  the  end  of  secondary 
school,  a decision  confirmed  by  the  present 
government.  Since  the  announcement,  the 
issue  of  extended  funding  has  dominated 
educational  policy  debates  in  the  province. 
The  debate  is  far-reaching,  extending  to 
basic  concepts  of  equality  and  civil  rights. 
However,  the  issue  is  most  immediately 
about  educational  finance — about  re- 
sources available  to  the  separate  school 
system  and  to  the  public  school  system. 

In  September  1984,  the  OISE  survey 
offered  respondents  an  array  of  options 
regarding  which  schools  should  receive 
public  funding,  ranging  from  the  restriction 
of  funding  solely  to  the  public  system  to 
fully  funding  all  Catholic  and  private 
schools.  About  two-thirds  of  the  respon- 
dents supported  options  that  included  full 
funding  of  Catholic  schools:  The  Sep- 
tember 1984  finding  is  very  similar  to  the 
results  of  a January  1985  Decima  poll  (see 
Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1985, 
pp.  12-14;  OSSTF,  1985,  pp.  18-22).  A 
February  1984  Goldfarb  poll  had  found 
only  a slight  majority  in  favor  of  full 
funding,  while  a September  1985  Goldfarb 
poll  which  did  not  ask  directly  about 
support  for  full  funding  has  found  that 
about  three-quarters  of  Ontarians  are  now 
very  or  somewhat  concerned  that  full 
funding  of  Catholic  secondary  schools 
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would  “cost  the  province  more  than  it  can 
afford”  (“End  Doctors’  Extra  Billing,” 
1985).  While  the  question  formats  of  these 
polls  differ,  there  is  at  least  the  suggestion 
that  public  support  for  full  funding  may 
have  increased  somewhat  in  the  wake  of 
the  government’s  June  1984  announce- 
ment, and  may  now  be  declining  again  as 
the  resource  implications  of  this  policy 
become  more  fully  considered. 

As  the  January  1985  Decima  poll 
confirms,  financial  gains  by  Catholic 

Financial  gains  by  Catholic 
schools  are  seen  by  most  Ontarians 
to  represent  financial  losses  for 
the  public  school  system. 

schools  are  seen  by  most  Ontarians  to 
represent  financial  losses  for  the  public 
system  (see  OSSTF,  1985,  p.  21).  It  is  of 
some  interest  then  whether  survey  respon- 
dents who  favor  extended  Catholic  school 
funding  are  also  more  likely  to  favor  real 
increases  in  funding  for  elementary  and 
scondary  schools.  The  1984  OISE  survey 
data  indicate  that  a real  increase  in 
spending  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  favored  by  50  percent  of  those 
supporting  extension  of  funding  to  Catholic 
schools,  compared  to  38  percent  of  those 
opposed  to  this  policy.  Thus,  those  who 
favored  full  funding  of  Catholic  schools 
were  also  somewhat  more  likely  to  favor  a 
real  increase  in  educational  spending. 
However,  half  of  those  who  supported 
extended  funding  for  Catholic  schools  did 
not  want  increases  beyond  inflation  in 
overall  spending.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
most  respondents  had  at  the  time  of  the 
OISE  survey  considered  that  increased 
educational  expenditure  might  be  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  extended  funding  if 
the  resource  base  of  the  public  system  was 
not  to  be  eroded.  If  an  explicit  link  had 


Protestants  and  most  other 
religious  groups  were  more  divided, 
although  none  expressed  majority 
opposition  to  extended  Catholic 
school  funding. 


been  made  between  these  issues,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  support  for 
extended  Catholic  school  funding  would 
have  declined  with  a parallel  improvement 
in  the  association  between  views  on 
extended  funding  and  overall  spending 
preferences.  Much  less  certain  is  the  likely 
magnitude  of  these  changes. 

Views  on  full  funding  of  Catholic  schools 
were  not  significantly  related  to  age,  formal 
educational  attainment,  or  contact  with  the 
school  system  in  the  1984  OISE  survey  (in 
contrast  to  the  case  of  views  on  overall 
spending  levels).  Religious  preference  was 
the  background  factor  which  produced  the 
greatest  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
opinion.  Catholics  were  united  on  the 
issue,  with  over  80  percent  supporting 
extended  funding.  Protestants  and  most 
other  religious  groups  were  more  divided, 


although  none  expressed  majority  opposi- 
tion to  extended  Catholic  school  funding. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  spite  of  an  aging  population  and  a strong 
negative  association  between  age  and 
support  for  school  spending,  general 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  expenditures  has  apparently  in- 
creased rather  than  declined  in  Ontario  in 
recent  years.  This  tendency  again  under- 
lines an  enduring  popular  faith  among 
those  of  all  ages  in  the  capacity  of  formal 
schooling  to  contribute  to  both  individual 
success  and  economic  prosperity  for  all. 
Will  older  age  groups  continue  to  regard 
elementary  and  secondary  school  expen- 
diture so  charitably  as  demographic  and 
fiscal  pressures  mount  on  other  social 
priorities  of  most  immediate  self-interest  to 
them,  such  as  health  services?  The  political 
implications  of  such  pressures  for  both 
popular  support  of  school  spending  and  the 
job  security  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  personnel  may  be  profound. 

On  the  more  specific  issue  of  full  funding 
for  Catholic  secondary  schools,  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  there  was  a majority 


Will  older  age  groups  continue 
to  regard  elementary  and  secondary 
school  expenditure  so  charitably 
as  demographic  and  fiscal  pressures 
mount  on  other  social  priorities? 


sentiment  favoring  such  a policy  in 
principle  both  before  and  for  some  time 
after  its  announcement.  There  is  some 
indication  in  polling  data  that  popular 
support  may  have  declined  in  the  wake  of 
criticism  of  the  initial  decision-making 
process  and  the  resource  implications  of 
implementation.  The  differences  detected 
by  the  1984  OISE  survey  between  Catholics 
and.  those  with  other  religious  affiliations  in 
the  extent  of  their  support  for  extended 
separate  school  funding  could  well  be 
becoming  more  polarized. 

The  public’s  diffuse  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  education  may  endure.  But,  in  light  of 
current  economic  and  fiscal  constraints, 
both  public  and  Catholic  school  supporters 
must  now  hope  that  each  will  be  charitable 
enough  to  permit  the  development  of  ways 
of  sharing  limited  educational  resources  if 


This  opinion  survey  has  been  conducted 
regularly  since  1978.  Summary  reports  of  the 
1978,  1979,  1980,  1982,  and  1984  surveys 
have  been  published  by  OISE  Press  under  the 
title  Public  Attitudes  toward  Education  in 
Ontario.  Detailed  information  regarding  such 
matters  as  questionnaire  design,  sample 
composition,  and  statistical  measures  may  be 
found  in  these  reports.  In  addition  to  other 
financial  issues,  such  as  the  funding  of 
Catholic  and  independent  schools  and  univer- 
sity reorganization,  the  1984  survey  dealt  with 
issues  of  educational  access,  decision-making 
structures,  curricular  priorities,  schooling  and 
work  relations,  and  adult  education  programs. 


the  actual  capacity  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling  is  to  be  maintained, 
let  alone  improved  in  quality. 

The  next  OISE  survey,  to  be  conducted 
in  September  1986,  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  both  general  spending  prefer- 
ences and  issues  related  to  the  extension  of 
Catholic  school  funding. 

Notes 

1.  From  the  results  of  a May  1984  poll  by 
Goldfarb  Consultants  reported  in  the 
Toronto  Star  article  “86  percent  support 
cutting  aid  to  wealthy,  poll  shows.” 

2.  For  illustrations  of  the  promulgation  of 
such  claims  in  Ontario  since  the  mid-1800s, 
see  R.  Carlton,  “Educational  policies  and 
the  labour  force.”  For  a critical  analysis  of 
such  assumptions,  see  Livingstone,  “‘Skill 
upgrading’  and  ‘equal  opportunities’.” 
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A Superintendent  Returns 


Imagine  your  superintendent  or  principal 
once  again  facing  the  realities  of  classroom 
teaching.  A voluntary  exchange  program  in 
a Prince  Edward  Island  school  system 
encourages  just  such  a return  to  one’s 
beginnings.  Under  this  scheme,  the  prin- 
cipal of  School  A typically  spends  two 
weeks  acting  as  vice-principal  of  School  B 
and  the  principal  of  School  B becomes 
acting  vice-principal  of  School  A;  the 
vice-principals  become  acting  principals  of 
their  own  schools.  In  addition  to  offering 
administrators  a chance  to  get  back  into 
the  classroom,  the  exchange  program 
provides  opportunities  for  all  concerned: 
for  principals  to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  operation  of  a different  school;  for 
vice-principals  to  be  in  control  of  an 
organization  for  a period  of  time;  for 
teachers  to  relate  to  different  ad- 


Gerald Hopkirk 

Monday 

I’m  all  alone  in  the  school  on  a quiet, 
wintery,  holiday  Monday  afternoon  trying 
to  prepare  for  my  first  teaching  day  in 
many  years.  The  key  to  my  classroom  and 
to  the  school’s  front  door  would  not  open 
the  teachers’  lounge,  so  coffee  appears  out 
of  the  question.  I have  brought  my  own 
coffee,  powdered  whitener,  and  cup,  but 
there  is  no  hot  water.  Perhaps  a flask  and 
bunsen  burner  could  be  found  in  the  science 
room?  Locked!  Desperate,  I make  a cup 
with  warm  water  from  the  boys  washroom 
and  use  my  finger  to  stir  it — with  no  risk  of 
burns. 

Carol,  regular  teacher  of  this  class  and 
now  my  principal,  has  left  me  copious 
notes  and  schedules  for  every  subject.  She 
has  even  left  me  a textbook  requisition 
form,  hoping.  I’m  sure,  that  I will  have  to 
order  something  and  will  thus  get  a taste  of 
the  bureaucracy  first-hand.  My  needs  in  this 
regard  would  require  her  approval  and 
signature  or  they  would  not  be  processed. 
After  all,  how  could  one  expect  a mere 
teacher  to  know  what  he  or  she  needs  in 
the  way  of  textbooks. 


Dr.  Hopkirk  was  a Visiting  Educator  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administration  at 
OISE  this  summer.  He  is  Superintendent  for 
Administration  with  the  Unit  3 School  Board  in 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 


ministrators;  for  principals  to  observe 
innovations  and  pilot  projects;  and  for 
principals  to  observe  different  children 
and  differing  approaches  to  those  children. 
(For  more  detail  about  the  exchange 
program  see  Hopkirk,  1983.) 

The  exchange  program  also  involves 
administrators  from  Central  Office.  In  the 
specific  two-week  period  described  here, 
the  principal  of  an  elementary  school 
replaced  the  Superintendent  for  Ad- 
ministration in  Central  Office,  the  vice- 
principal (who  also  taught  a grade  6 class) 
became  principal  of  the  school,  and  the 
superintendent  taught  the  grade  6 class 
and  acted  as  vice-principal.  During  the 
exchange,  the  new  roles  were  completely 
assumed;  no  contact  was  permitted  which 
related  to  the  regularly  held  position.  What 
follows  are  a superintendent’s  reflections 


Writing  on  the  blackboard  (now  called 
chalkboard  because  it  is  green)  may  be  a 
problem.  I can’t  write  in  a straight  line  and 
chalk  gets  all  over  my  pants — no  dark 
pants  tomorrow. 

The  reading  program  appears  to  have  a 
surplus  of  material  rather  than  a shortage. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  do.  Couldn’t 
we  just  read  the  story  and  talk  about  it?  No 
way.  There  are  worksheets  to  duplicate, 
resource  books  to  integrate,  projects  to 
complete,  things  to  build,  collect,  and  pin 
up  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  teacher’s 
guide  book  suggests  so  many  things  to  be 
done.  Where  am  I going  to  find  all  this 
stuff?  Fortunately,  Carol  has  left  a note 
about  the  cupboards  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  There,  neatly  packed  away,  I find 
more  material  than  I will  ever  need.  It 
represents  years  of  accumulation,  I’m  sure. 
No  wonder  a change  of  grade  level  is  such 
a dramatic  event  for  an  experienced 
teacher. 

I spend  the  better  part  of  an  hour  sorting 
through  the  library  (excuse  me,  resource 
centre)  for  materials  related  to  the  reading 
topic  and  also  find  two  books  that  look 
suitable  for  reading  aloud:  Sounder  and 
Escape  to  Witch  Mountain.  I hope  the 
students  haven’t  read  them  already. 

I can’t  make  the  spirit  duplicator  work! 
They  are  electric  now.  After  wasting 
several  dollars  worth  of  paper,  I give  up 
and  decide  to  come  early  tomorrow  when  I 
can  get  some  help  from  the  other  teachers. 

I hope  they  come  early. 


on  his  two  weeks  as  a grade  6 teacher. 

I was  that  superintendent.  My  role  for 
the  first  few  weeks  of  January  was  to  teach 
a class  of  33  grade  6 children  in  a 
rural-suburban  elementary  school.  I taught 
reading  (three  groups),  language,  social 
studies,  math,  civics,  health,  drama,  and 
art.  In  addition,  I had  corridor  duty, 
washroom  duty,  playground  duty,  lunch 
duty,  and  bus  duty.  Since  I was  acting 
vice-principal,  I was  also  responsible  for 
contacting  substitute  teachers,  supervising 
teacher  aides,  monitoring  the  canteen 
sales,  and  visiting  other  classrooms. 
Survival  was  the  top  priority! 

The  indices  of  pedagogical  texts  rarely 
contain  the  words  scabies,  left  jab,  ghetto 
blaster,  and  vomit— as  real  as  these  words 
are  to  the  heart  of  the  teaching-learning 
process. 


I uesday 

My  wife  drops  me  off  at  8:00  a. m.,  just  in 
time  to  see  a large  rat  crawling  out  of  the 
garbage  which  has  been  sitting  at  the  back 
of  the  school  since  before  the  Christmas 
break.  An  omen?  I hope  the  new 
vice-principal  is  not  on  rat  duty  the  first 
day. 

As  I had  hoped,  the  teachers  are  there 
early,  almost  all  of  them,  so  I am  able  to 
learn  how  to  work  the  machines  that 
produce  the  “purple  haze”  so  often  seen  in 
elementary  schools.  With  three  reading 
groups,  the  purple  haze  is  a godsend.  In 
my  classroom  before  the  students  arrive, 
as  all  good  teachers  should  be,  I wait  for 
the  inevitable  with  a noticeable  caffeine 
deficiency.  The  production  of  the  purple 
haze  has  pre-empted  the  customary  morn- 
ing fix. 

Then  they  arrive — all  33  of  them — not 
one  absentee.  Tracy  and  Kevin,  Rebecca 
and  Steven,  Cory  and  Cory  (which  is 
which?),  Kim  and  Tim,  Cindy  and  Kelly 
(twins!),  Leigh  (or  is  it  Lee?)  and  Vanessa. 

By  now  my  mind  has  blanked  and  they 
keep  coming  through  the  door  with  their 
lunches,  books,  ghetto  blasters,  New 
Year’s  greetings,  and  smiles.  Yes, 
smiles — they  are  beautiful!  I feel  the 
ancient  thrill  of  meeting  new,  alive, 
vibrant,  real,  human  beings.  I remember 
now  what  attracted  me  to  teaching  so  many 
years  ago.  Nostalgia  aside,  I am  pleased  to 
see  that  in  spite  of  the  Christmas  reprieve,  v 
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to  the  Classroom 

I 


they  still  remember  where  their  desks  are 
located  and  seem  to  organize  themselves 
appropriately.  I begin  to  realize  just  how 
good  a teacher  Carol  really  is. 

They  all  sit  down  and  appear  to  be 
waiting  for  me  to  say  or  do  something. 
Better  check  the  schedule.  Right.  The  first 
ten  minutes  are  “current  affairs,”  when 
students  present  and  discuss  news  stories 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  last  class, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  two  weeks  ago. 
There  are  a lot  of  stories — stories  such  as 
“Hey,  Tim  got  a new  ghetto  blaster  for 
Christmas,  can  we  listen  to  it?”  and 
“Annette  still  believes  in  Santa!”  Two  girls 
in  the  advanced  reading  group  have  a 
heated  discussion  as  to  whether  the  decline 
in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  Composite 
Index  reflects  the  post-Christmas  decline 
or  an  emerging  trend.  I survive  until 
recess,  working  my  way  through  three 
reading  groups  and  an  impromptu  spelling 
bee  in  which  all  but  one  student  miss 
“frigate,”  but  not  without  some  interesting 
intonations  of  the  word. 

Recess  arrives  with  caffine  on  my  mind 
and  hopefully  soon  in  my  bloodstream. 
Oops!  I forgot  hall  duty.  This  turns  out  to 
be  quite  pleasant  because  I get  a chance  to 
chat  with  several  of  my  class  who  want  to 
know  why  I am  called  “Dr.”  if  I don’t  do 
operations.  Part  of  hall  duty  means 
“clearing  the  washrooms,”  which  is  fine 
for  the  “boys”  but  presents  a dilemma 
with  the  other  one.  Fortunately,  a col- 
league, coffee  in  hand,  comes  to  my  rescue. 


Determined  to  create  a warm,  accepting 
climate  in  my  classroom,  I am  interrupted 
after  recess  by  the  health  nurse,  who  wants 
to  check  heads  for  any  little  animals  that 
might  have  joined  the  class  over  the 
holidays.  My  head  immediately  becomes 
itchy  but  fortunately  I don’t  scratch.  The 
nurse  shows  me  what  to  look  for  and  I am 
co-opted  without  choice.  Talk  about 
creating  a climate!  In  addition,  the  static 
from  the  carpet  in  the  dry  January  air  gives 
electrifying  results  to  every  head  I touch, 
even  though  sticks  are  not  supposed  to 
carry  charges.  I make  use  of  an  old  trick 
learned  at  college,  discharging  the  static 
electricity  by  touching  a metal  object  to  the 
door  knob.  You  can  even  see  the  spark! 
This  would  make  a good  anticipatory  set 
for  a science  lesson — except  the  cur- 
riculum calls  for  hydroponics. 

With  no  lunch  duty  today,  I eat  my 
sandwich  in  the  staff  room.  The  teachers 
seem  relaxed  and  in  total  control.  I don’t 
let  on.  (I’m  a superintendent,  after  all.)  The 
afternoon  goes  well;  what  with  all  my 
planning  on  the  weekend,  it  darn  well 
should.  Except  that  two  of  my  students 
miss  the  bus.  Now  I know  that  the  school 
board  insurance  does  not  cover  students 
driven  in  private  cars.  But  this  is  the  real 
world;  I drive  them  home,  in  someone 
else’s  car. 

Back  at  the  school,  there  is  a brief 
teachers’  meeting.  After  that,  I begin 
planning  for  tomorrow.  But,  already,  half 
my  planning  is  done  because  I only 


accomplished  half  of  what  I had  planned 
for  today!  I didn’t  touch  grammar,  which 
was  scheduled.  However,  I vow  that  I will 
not  take  any  work  home  and  will  complete 
everything  before  leaving  the  school.  After 
all,  it’s  simply  a matter  of  planning.  Well 
into  the  supper  hour,  I leave  the  school 
tired  and  hungry  and  yes,  you  guessed  it, 
with  a load  of  worksheets  under  my  arm. 
Everyone  knows  the  importance  of  im- 
mediate feedback  so  I will  not  fall  behind 
on  my  first  day. 

Wednesday 

Tim  arrives  with  a ghetto  blaster  turned  up 
full.  Some  group  called  “Naked  Dead”  or 
“Kiss”  or  something.  The  windows  shake. 
Who  said,  “Those  that  have  ears  to  hear, 
let  them  hear”?  Tim  and  I have  words.  My 
words!  Silence  reigns.  If  Dick  Tracy  had 
only  known,  he  would  have  done  without 
that  wrist  radio. 

Because  of  a commitment  to  referee  a 
basketball  game,  I eat  a hasty  lunch.  It’s 
just  as  well,  for  my  daughter  and  I have 
inadvertently  exchanged  lunches  on  leav- 
ing the  house  this  morning.  She’ll  be 
hungry  because  she  can’t  stand  egg 
sandwiches;  I’ll  be  grumpy  because  tuna 
fish  gives  me  gas. 

Refereeing  grade  6 students  at  basketball 
can  be  quite  a chore  when  it’s  the  first 
game  they’ve  ever  played.  It  is  pretty 
rough  and  tumble,  but  the  referee  shouldn’t 
take  the  fun  out  of  it,  should  he?  The 
basketball  session  is  more  like  “touch” 
football  with  cattle  prods.  The  students 
seem  to  enjoy  it  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  the  referee’s  frequent 
mistakes. 

Less  humorously,  I am  alerted  to  a case 
of  possible  anorexia  in  the  class.  Grade  6, 
no  less!  Certainly  all  the  symptoms  are 
present.  A constant  effort  at  lunch 
supervision  seems  to  have  been  in  vain. 
Parental  contact  and  medical  consultation 
have  failed  to  yield  positive  results.  This 
attractive  young  girl  is  not  able  to  see 
herself  as  she  is,  a very  special  person  with 
much  to  look  forward  to.  The  school 
psychologists  are  doing  their  best,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  working. 

As  suspected,  a sizable  number  of  the 
class  have  read  the  two  “read  aloud” 
novels  I had  chosen,  but  fortunately  I am 
steered  to  Escape  to  Canada  by  a fellow 
teacher.  What  a great  resource  this  story 
is,  becoming  a quiet-time  event  for  the 
class,  a basis  for  drama  and  discussions  of 
race  relations,  and  an  activity  in  which  we 
could  all  participate  regardless  of  status 
and  reading  level. 

Thursday 

I must  assign  a language  arts  project  today 
or  my  two  weeks  will  be  over  before  I get 
rolling.  Well  prepared,  actually  over 
prepared,  and  keen  to  teach  the  reading 
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lesson,  I discover  that  one  of  the  two 
students  in  the  advanced  reading  group  is 
ill.  She’s  the  girl  who,  the  first  day,  told  me 
that  she  never  misses  school.  So  what 
now?  My  plans  for  the  lesson  require  the 
two  students  to  interact.  Group  interaction 
is  tough  in  a “group  of  one.”  Adhocracy 
again.  Furthermore,  because  of  a bus 
breakdown  five  students  from  another 
reading  group  are  an  hour  late.  “The  best 
laid  plans  . . . the  only  constant  is 
change.  ...”  Tell  me  about  it! 

Now  I experience  the  constant  pressure 
that  all  teachers  feel  to  cover  material.  The 
curriculum  is  already  packed,  and  depart- 
ments of  education  and  school  boards  are 
adding  more  all  the  time.  New  social 
issues?  Add  a course  in  the  schools. 
Education  is  the  answer,  you  know!  And  I 
haven’t  taught  a grammar  lesson  yet  and 
it’s  the  fourth  day.  God  may  have  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  but  at  least  there  was 
no  Central  Office  to  help. 

At  dismissal  time  I neglect  to  pass  out 
notices  to  be  taken  home  with  each  child. 
This  is  especially  embarrassing  since,  as 
vice-principal,  I had  personally  delivered 
them  to  each  of  the  other  classrooms 
stressing  the  importance  of  getting  them 
home  today.  I manage  to  run  to  the  boot 
storage  area  and  catch  most  of  the  students 
before  they  get  on  a bus.  I feel  the  quiet 
smiles  of  the  other  teachers  as  they  watch 
a former  superintendent  muddle  through 
another  day.  We  laugh  about  it  later  in  the 
staff  room.  The  support  among  teachers  is 
wonderful  and  I seem  to  have  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  fold. 


Friday 

Rain  today  means  indoor  noon-hour  and  45 
extra  minutes  of  supervision  for  each 
teacher.  Rain  affects  the  climate  inside  a 
school  as  well  as  outside.  It  limits  freedom, 
increases  frustration,  and  inhibits  smiles. 
We  talk  about  this  in  class  and  agree  that 
while  we  can  rarely  change  our  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  control  our  attitudes 


toward  them.  We  discuss  how  Viktor 
Frankl,  while  incarcerated  in  a Nazi 
concentration  camp,  was  able  to  rise  above 
his  situation.  It  is  a stimulating  exchange 
involving  all  the  students;  some  decide  to 
learn  more  about  Frankl.  It  is  a moment  of 
true  sharing  and  learning  together — educa- 
tion at  its  best.  Although  these  teachable 
moments  are  not  part  of  the  “official” 
curriculum,  every  teacher  knows  this  is 
when  real  learning  occurs.  It  is  too  bad  that 
more  attention  could  not  be  paid  to 
serendipity  in  our  theoretical  models  of 
teaching  and  evaluation. 

With  the  rain,  extra  duty,  and  basketball 
refereeing,  it  is  impossible  to  telephone 
supply  teachers  for  the  upcoming  science 
workshop  which  three  of  our  teachers  are 
to  attend.  This  is  a system-wide  affair,  so 
the  best  supply  teachers  are  all  spoken  for 
by  vice-principals  of  other  schools,  some 
for  months  in  advance.  It  could  mean  long 
hours  on  the  phone  this  weekend,  as  there 
are  200  names  on  the  supply  list  and 
seniority  clauses  in  the  collective  agree- 
ment. 

The  final  hour  on  Friday  is  to  be  spent 
on  a social  studies  lesson  dealing  with 
money,  but  the  teacher’s  aide,  who  was  to 
gather  the  materials  and  prepare  the 
worksheets,  has  gone  off  to  supervise  a 
school  skate  without  telling  me  where  she  . 
put  the  material.  I’m  sure  she  left  it  in  the 
“usual  spot,”  which  means  nothing  to  me. 
It’s  time  to  start  the  lesson  and  the 
students  are  restless.  This  restlessness  is 
due  not  only  to  the  rain  and  Friday  p.m. 
excitement  but  also  to  a brief  power  failure 
that  played  havoc  with  the  clocks,  which 
now  show  4:00  p.m.,  and  the  buzzer, 
which  sounded  at  2:00  p.m.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  the  students  suggest  that  we  have  a 
debate  during  the  last  hour  and  I agree. 
Took  “de  bait,”  you  might  say.  The 
students  work  hard  on  their  arguments  and 
do  a masterful  job  of  debating  “that 
women  should  be  in  charge,”  with  the  girls 
winning  and  pressing  their  point  to  the  limit 
as  they  ride  home  on  the  buses. 

I cannot  force  myself  to  stay  long  at 
school  after  Friday  dismissal  preparing 
for  Monday,  so  I decide,  once  again,  to 
take  work  home  and  come  in  on  the 
weekend.  It  is  a treat  to  get  home  early  and 
lie  down  while  I receive  my  daily  grilling 
from  my  daughter,  Janice,  a grade  6 
student  at  another  school.  “What  did  you 
do  today,  Dad?  Our  teacher  did  it  this 
way.”  “Do  you  yell  at  the  kids?”  “Are 
they  allowed  to  listen  to  ghetto  blasters?” 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  able  to  answer 
many  of  my  questions  and  is  a good 
sounding  board  for  my  ideas.  “That’s  a 
neat  idea,  Dad”  or  “No  way,  Dad;  they’ll 
eat  you  up.” 


The  Second  Week 

As  the  second  week  begins,  I really  feel  in 
the  groove.  I have  forgotten  completely  my 
Central  Office  responsibilities  and  am  truly 
into  the  teaching  role.  As  a teacher,  the 


real  source  of  support  comes  from 
colleagues  as  they  help  me  plan  an  art 
lesson  “guaranteed”  to  work.  It  does.  I 
also  realize  that  all  teachers  feel  the 
pressure  to  cover  material  and  I am  curious 
to  find  the  source  of  this  pressure.  Is  it  the 
principal?  Central  Office?  the  curriculum? 
Or  is  it  within  teachers  themselves?  The 
pressure  is  real  but  the  source  remains  a 
mystery. 

This  second  week  brings  many  of  the 
joys  of  teaching  as  well  as  a few  surprises: 

• A school  cancellation  due  to  a snow 
storm  provides  a break  but  also  brings 
scheduling  problems  and  decreased  teach- 
ing time. 

• Grade  6 children  are  natural  “hams”  and 
do  beautiful  things  in  drama,  where  they 
still  have  the  twinkle  we  adults  so  often 
suppress. 

• A system-wide  money-saving  measure 
has  had  a negative  impact  on  the  climate 
of  this  school.  Because  of  double  bus  runs, 
large  numbers  of  children  (often  numbers 
of  large  children)  have  to  wait  an  extra  20 
minutes  in  school.  This  adds  the  strain  of 
extra  supervision  on  both  teachers  and 
students.  Most  benefits  (in  this  case,  the 
saving  of  transportation  dollars)  have  a 
cost  associated  with  them. 

• Outdoor  supervision  is  a joy.  Children 
playing  in  the  snow,  running,  jumping,  and 
sliding — having  fun.  Children,  always  with 
a story  to  share  with  the  duty  teacher. 
Children.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  No 
wonder  so  many  good  teachers  refuse 
promotion  to  administrative  posts. 

• Cross-country  skiing  with  one’s  “own” 
class  on  a beautiful  January  afternoon  is 
the  ultimate  teaching  experience.  Fun, 
exercise,  fellowship,  nature,  learning.  Now 
that’s  education — especially  for  a super- 
intendent returning  to  an  office  on  Monday 
morning. 

Reflective  Suggestions 

1 . Administrators  should  encourage  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  teach,  if 
only  for  a brief  period.  The  benefits  will  far 
outweigh  the  rationalizations  which  suggest 
that  there  is  not  time  or  that  one  is 
impossible  to  replace. 

2.  We  should  be  skeptical  of  models  of 
instruction  and  teacher  evaluation  which 
do  not  attend  to  the  culture  of  the 
classroom  over  extended  time  periods. 
“One  shot”  observation  sessions  and 
single  lesson  plans  capture  very  little  of 
the  reality  of  the  classroom. 

3.  The  most  important  resources  for 
teachers  is  other  teachers.  In-service 
programs  and  change  strategies  must  be 
planned  with  this  in  mind.  The  role  of 
Central  Offices  should  be  one  of  support 
rather  than  of  control. 
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Growth  in  the 
Appreciation 

of  Literature 


Florence  J.  Maynes 
and  John  A.  Ross 
OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre 

Ministry  guidelines  identify  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  literature  as  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  secondary  English 
program.  For  example,  the  intermediate 
guideline  (Ministry  of  Education,  1977) 
includes  within  the  general  objectives  for 
the  study  of  literature  such  items  as: 

• leading  students  from  intensive, 
teacher-directed  study  to  extensive  inde- 
pendent study  . . 

• involving  students  in  identifying  setting 
and  tracing  plot  and  character  develop- 
ment; 

• guiding  students  to  the  discovery  of 
structure,  form,  and  technique  as  they 
pertain  to  the  author’s  intentions; 

• enabling  students  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  context  (historical, 
social,  cultural)  and  medium  in  which  the 
work  was  originally  produced. 

Accomplishing  these  objectives  is  easier 
said  than  done.  The  guidelines  are  not 
especially  clear  about  what  it  means  to 
appreciate  literature,  and  they  provide  little 
direction  to  teachers  who  wish  to  develop 
this  competency.  Many  teachers  report 
that  literature  appreciation  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  aspects  of  their  courses. 
Formal  evaluations  of  student  performance 
complement  these  observations  and  sug- 
gest that  students  have  particular  difficulty 
justifying  their  textual  claims.  The  largest 
and  best  known  study  of  this  issue,  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Prog- 
ress (NEAP),  was  conducted  in  the  U.S. 
The  investigators  found  that  the  secondary 
students  were  able  to  read  a variety  of 
materials  and  articulate  their  interpreta- 
tions of  these  materials,  but 

students  seem  satisfied  with  their  initial 
interpretations  of  what  they  have  read  and 
seem  genuinely  puzzled  at  requests  to  explain 
or  defend  their  points  of  view.  As  a result, 


responses  to  assessment  items  requiring 
explanations  of  criteria,  analysis  of  a text  or 
defense  of  a judgment  or  a point  of  view  were 
in  general  disappointing.  Few  students  could 
provide  more  than  superficial  responses  to  such 
tasks,  and  even  the  ‘ ‘better’  ’ responses  showed 
little  evidence  of  well  developed  problem-solv- 
ing strategies  or  critical-thinking  skills. 

(NEAP,  1981,  p.  2) 

A small  group1  of  concerned  teachers 
met  with  staff  from  the  Trent  Valley  Centre 
to  identify,  using  Ministry  guidelines  and 
other  sources,  what  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture means  and  to  develop  an  idea  of  what 
student  growth  in  appreciation  of  literature 
might  be  like.  This  article  shares  the 
outcomes  of  those  discussions. 

Growth  in  Literature  Appreciation 
Improving  student  capability  in  this  area  is 
a challenging  instructional  task  because  it 
is  very  difficult  to  describe  just  what  one  is 
doing  when  one  appreciates:  the  behavior 
of  interest  is  hidden  from  view.  Never- 
theless, after  reviewing  Ministry  state- 
ments, examples  of  the  work  of  profes- 
sional critics,  and  the  observations  of 
classroom  teachers,  a set  of  dimensions  for 
describing  literature  appreciation  was 
identified.  These  dimensions  involve  think- 
ing and  feeling  components  in  a complex 
behavior  that  is  akin  to  critical  appraisal. 

The  account  developed  by  the  committee 
highlights  the  assembly  of  many  literary 
elements  in  a cohesive  understanding  of  a 
piece  of  writing.  This  conception  is  less 
concerned,  for  example,  with  whether 
students  can  identify  particular  elements  in 
a passage  than  with  how  students  use  these 
elements  in  their  overall  interpretation  of 
the  work.  It  is  very  much  a holistic  as 
opposed  to  an  atomistic  account. 

Throughout  its  deliberations,  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned  about  the  impor- 
tance of  feelings  in  literature  appreciation, 
particularly  with  how  feeling  and  thinking 
are  integrated.  The  committee  members 
have  concluded  that  although  feelings  and 
cognition  can  be  conceptualized  and 
discussed  as  separate  entities,  in  practice 
the  two  are  continuously  interactive. 
Literature  appeals  to  both,  and  the  more 
the  ideas  contained  in  a work  excite  the 


intellect,  the  more  they  arouse  an  equally 
eager  and  excited  affect.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  more  sophisticated  an  individual’s 
intellectual  development,  and  the  more 
subtle  and  complex  the  analysis  of  a piece 
of  literature,  the  more  a range  of  feelings 
will  be  aroused,  engaged,  and  expanded  by 
the  work.  It  also  follows  that  the  more  the 
reader  experiences  the  range  of  feelings 
aroused  by  the  work  as  an  aesthetic 
experience — and  is  aware  of  those  feel- 
ings— the  more  motivated  will  be  the 
intellectual  search  for  the  nuances  of 
meaning  that  help  to  account  for  them. 

The  development  of  literary  appreciation 
must  then  be  a matter  of  each  of  these  two 
aspects  of  response  feeding  and  driving  the 
other.  Even  the  most  unsophisticated 
reader  will  have  an  affective  response  to  a 
work — an  inarticulate  and  undifferentiated 
“I  loved  it,”  “I  hated  it,”  ‘‘It  bored  me.” 
Readers  at  more  advanced  levels  are 
distinguished  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
reflect  upon  this  initial  response.  There  is  a 
search  for  the  detail  that  refines  and 
elaborates  the  emotions  felt  and  heightens 
the  cognitive  awareness  of  the  elements  of 
the  work  contributing  to  them  and  that  also 
confirms  (or  denies)  the  reader’s  hypo- 
theses about  the  meaning  of  the  work  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  achieves  its  purpose. 

The  development  of  thinking  skills 
occupies  a focal  position  in  this  report 
because  if  the  above  argument  is  correct,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  the  development  of 
cognitive  skill  which  allows  for  the 
refinement  of  a whole  and  complete 
response.  But  readers  are  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  achieve  each  succeeding  stage  of 
refinement  in  cognitive  skill,  in  the  sense 
we  have  in  mind,  without  the  aesthetic, 
affective  response  playing  a full  role  in 
such  growth.  We  have  been  reminded  by 
some  of  the  great  literary  critics  that  the 
ultimate  value  of  literature  is  its  capacity  to 
reflect  for  us  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  to  suggest  to  our  imaginations  a world 
that  would  be  better — or  worse.  Our  own 
humanity  must  have  full  play  as  we 
develop  the  capacity  to  respond  fully  to 
what  the  greater  writers  of  the  world  have 
provided  for  us.  And  as  that  human 
capability  is  engaged  so  it  becomes  more 
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informed  and  develops  into  a fuller,  more 
enriched  and  responsible  identity. 


A Picture  of  Growth:  The  Thinking  Skills 
Dimensions 

The  thinking  skills  dimensions  are  or- 
ganized in  terms  of  the  time  sequence 
apparent  in  the  appreciative  responses  of 
literate  adults.  There  is  first  of  all  an  initial 
response  to  the  work.  This  is  followed  by  a 
reflection  upon  or  a re-reading  of  the  work 
that  involves  testing  the  adequacy  of  one’s 
initial  response  against  the  specific  detail  of 
the  work,  followed  in  turn  by  some 
summative  judgment  or  interpretation  of 
the  writing. 

The  first  thinking  skills  dimension  of 
literature  appreciation  involves  the 
development  of  hypotheses  about  the  literary 
work.  This  process  occurs  on  the  student’s 
first  encounter  with  the  passage.  Student 
performance  on  this  dimension  could  be 
arranged  in  the  following  sequence  of 
stages  describing  an  increasingly  mature 
response: 

1.  The  student  forms  an  undifferentiated 
response  to  the  work,  sometimes  negative, 
at  the  outset  of  reading  it;  this  is  not  an 
hypothesis  about  what  the  work  might 
mean  but  simply  an  attitude  that  remains 
unchanged.  There  is  little  or  no  cognitive 
reflection. 

2.  The  student  confuses  plot  with  meaning: 
the  work  has  no  overall  purpose  beyond 
the  recounting  of  a set  of  events. 

3.  The  student  forms  a crude  hypothesis 
about  the  meaning  of  the  work  very  early 
on  in  his  or  her  reading.  This  crude 
hypothesis  is  based  on  a premature  focus 
on  a peripheral  element  of  the  work  and  is 
unchanged  by  reading  the  rest  of  it;  the 
hypothesis  stems  from  something  that  the 
student  reads  into  the  work  rather  than  a 
credible  interpretation  of  it. 

4.  The  student  gradually  formulates  over 
the  course  of  his  or  her  first  reading  a 
credible  hypothesis  about  the  work’s 
fundamental  meaning  or  overall  theme. 

5.  The  student  gradually  formulates  two 
credible  hypotheses  about  the  work:  what 
it  means  and  its  overall  worth. 

6.  The  student  develops  several  hypoth- 
eses about  the  possible  meanings  of  the 


work  and  an  hypothesis  about  its  overall 
worth. 

7.  The  student  develops  several  hypo- 
theses about  meaning  and  these  hypotheses 
are  grouped  under  an  overarching  theme  or 
theory.  The  student  also  develops  an 
hypothesis  about  the  overall  worth  of  the 
work. 

The  next  dimension  concerns  the  collec- 
tion of  evidence  about  the  hypotheses  formed. 
This  data  collection  phase  occurs  during 
the  student’s  second  encounter  with  the 
work.  This  second  encounter  may  take  the 
form  of  a re-reading  or  it  may  involve  a 
thinking  back  to  the  details  of  what  was 
discovered  on  the  first  reading.  The  stages 
of  growth  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  collection  of  evidence  at  all; 
the  initial  impressions  remain  unchanged. 

2.  The  evidence  collected  is  mostly  de- 
rived from  outside  the  work;  that  is,  a few 
peripheral  details  from  the  work  are  added 
to  a much  larger  structure  consisting  of  the 
student’s  own  concerns  and  conceptions. 

3.  The  evidence  collected  is  mostly  from 
within  the  work  but  includes  the  student’s 
own  life  experiences  as  well;  the  student 
searches  only  for  evidence  that  confirms 
his  or  her  hypotheses  and  disconfirming 
data  are  ignored. 

4.  The  student  collects  positive  and  nega- 
tive evidence  about  the  hypotheses;  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  conventional 
categories  of  literary  analysis. 

5.  The  student  adds  to  the  evidence 
collected  additional  detail  provided  by  a 
focussed  search;  literary  categories  (charac- 
terization, setting,  etc.)  are  used  to  organize 
this  search. 

The  last  thinking  skills  dimension  con- 
cerns the  summative  judgment  about  the 
work.  This  occurs  during  the  third 
encounter  with  the  work  and  involves 
reflection  upon  the  evidence  collected.  The 
stages  of  growth  might  include  the 
following: 

1 . The  student  simply  confirms  his  or  her 
initial  impression  of  the  work  without 
regard  to  available  evidence. 

2.  The  student  confirms  his  or  her  original 
hypotheses  based  on  personal  evidence 
rather  than  detail  provided  by  the  work. 

3.  The  student  uses  only  confirmatory 
evidence  from  the  work  to  support  the 
original  hypotheses. 

4.  The  student  weighs  positive  and  nega- 
tive evidence  from  the  work  to  confirm, 
reject,  or  revise  his  or  her  hypotheses. 

5.  The  student  uses  overt  criteria  to  make 
judgments  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  achieves  its  purpose. 

Responses  may  vary  on  each  of  these 
dimensions,  thus  combining  into  a large 
number  of  overall  levels;  committee  mem- 
bers tried  out  six  different  growth  schemes. 
They  were  assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  a 


set  of  taped  comments  collected  from  a small 
sample  of  12  students  representing  grades  9 
to  13  and  low  to  high  ability. 

The  students  read  at  their  leisure  a short 
text  titled  A Child  in  Prison  Camp  (Takashi- 
ma,  1981)  and  were  later  individually  asked 
three  open-ended  questions:  What  did  you 
think  of  this  work?  What  purpose  does  it 
have?  Does  it  achieve  that  purpose?  A day 
later  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  or  revise  their  original  comments. 

The  committee’s  last  version  of  a growth 
scheme  (see  Figure  1)  represents  an 
attempt  to  reflect  the  common  patterns  and 
themes  in  the  students’  responses.  But  the 
descriptions  of  the  levels  are  necessarily 
simplifications  of  the  rich  variety  of 
individual  responses  to  literature.  For 
example,  level  1 is  intended  to  represent 
the  student  who  develops  a simplistic 
attitude  to  the  work  (“It  bores  me,”  “I 
can’t  see  any  sense  in  this”)  which  remains 
unchanged.  Level  2 describes  the  student 
who  confuses  plot  with  meaning.  The 
interpretation  of  the  work  simply  consists 
of  a set  of  events  that  may  be  elaborated 
upon  on  subsequent  reading  but  which 
remains  essentially  unchanged.  There  is, 
however,  an  increased  interest  in  the  story 
and  its  details  and  possibly  some  relatively 
superficial  identification  of  or  with  the 
characters  or  setting. 

Only  slightly  more  advanced  is  the 
student  at  level  3 who  makes  a rapid 
judgment  concerning  what  the  work  is 
about;  this  might  involve  elevating  a minor 
theme  to  major  status.  There  is  a 
superficial  search  for  evidence  to  confirm 
this  interpretation,  which  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  student’s  personal  hobby- 
horse. For  example,  some  students  might 
conclude  that  characters  in  a work 
demonstrate  chauvinist  attitudes  and  then 
produce  much  evidence  from  their  own 
experience  that  such  attitudes  do,  in  fact, 
exist.  The  interpretation  is  read  into  the 
work  rather  than  derived  from  it.  Such 
students,  however,  are  likely  to  be  quite 
involved  with  the  ideas  the  work  suggests. 

The  level  4 student,  in  contrast,  develops 
an  hypothesis  about  the  meaning  of  the 
work  by  identifying  a major  theme  and 
finds  supporting  evidence  by  searching  the 
text.  The  student  shows  a much  more 
developed  understanding  of  others  by 
recognizing  confirming  evidence  in  the 
events  and  characters  of  the  work  and  not 
just  from  his  or  her  own  experience.  But 
no  evidence  is  sought  which  would  argue 
against  the  initial  hypothesis;  therefore  it  is 
confirmed  in  the  final  judgment. 

Level  5 contains  all  of  level  4 with  added 
elements  concerned  with  the  achievement 
of  the  work.  At  this  level  there  are  two 
hypotheses— one  about  meaning  and  one 
about  the  author’s  achievement  of  purpose. 
In  each  case,  only  supporting  evidence  is 
sought  from  the  work.  Consequently,  the 
initial  hypotheses  are  confirmed  un- 
changed. Readers  at  this  level  would 
consciously  take  account  of  the  feelings  the 
work  arouses  (e.g.,  a feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  characters)  to  develop  a judgment 
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LEVEL 

INITIAL  RESPONSE 

COLLECTION  OF  EVIDENCE 

SUMMATIVE  JUDGMENT 

1 

undifferentiated 

impression 

— — 

- 

impression  repeated 

2 

confusion  of  plot 
with  meaning 

rehearsal  of  events 
in  the  work 

— 

3 

premature  hypothesis 
about  meaning 

lack  of  evidence  from 
the  work;  meaning 
imposed  on  the  work 

hypothesis  confirmed 

4 

hypothesis  about 
meaning 

only  positive  evidence 
mostly  from  within 
the  work 

hypothesis  confirmed 

5 

hypothesis  about 
meaning 

only  positive  evidence 

hypothesis  confirmed 

hypothesis  about 
achievement 

only  positive  evidence 

hypothesis  confirmed 

6 

several  unrelated 
hypotheses  about 
meaning 

positive 

evidence 

negative 

evidence 

strongest  hypothesis 
accepted 

hypothesis  about 
achievement 

positive 

evidence 

negative 

evidence 

hypothesis  confirmed, 
rejected,  or  revised 

7 

several  hypotheses 
about  meaning 
grouped  under  an 
overarching  theme 
or  theory 

positive 
evidence 
about 
the  set 

systematic  sea 

attempt  to 
address 
evidence 
lying  outside 
the  set 

rch  for  evidence 

set  of  hypotheses 
confirmed  or  revised 

hypothesis  about 
achievement 

positive 

evidence 

negative 

evidence 

application  of  literary 
criteria  to  make  judgment 

Figure  1:  Growth  Scheme  for  Literature  Appreciation 

about  how  well  it  achieves  its  purpose. 

Level  6 involves  the  development  of  a 
number  of  hypotheses  concerning  what  the 
work  is  about.  For  each  hypothesis  about 
meaning,  both  positive  and  negative  evi- 
dence is  collected.  The  summative  judg- 
ment involves  selecting  the  most  likely 
interpretation.  Similarly,  data  collected 
about  the  achievement  hypothesis  involve 
both  positive  and  negative  evidence. 
Consequently,  the  summative  judgment 
might  involve  confirming,  revising,  or 
rejecting  the  achievement  hypothesis.  Only 
a reader  whose  feelings  have  been  aroused 
by  the  story  could  sustain  a serious  search 
for  supporting  evidence  for  the  richness  of 
interpretation  indicative  of  performance  at 
this  level. 

Level  7 includes  all  of  level  6 with  an 
important  set  of  additions.  Some  of  these 
new  elements  are  very  controversial  and 
individual  teachers  may  want  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments.  One  new  element 
involves  the  attempt  of  the  student  to 
group  his  or  her  hypotheses  about  the 
meaning  of  the  work  under  a unifying 
theme.  The  key  idea  here  is  classification: 
the  separate  hypotheses  are  unified  under  a 
superordinate  category.  If  this  step  is 
taken,  and  we  stress  that  there  are  now 
many  professional  critics  who  would  not 
want  to  do  so,  then  the  search  for  positive 


and  negative  evidence  would  extend 
beyond  individual  hypotheses  to  focus  on 
the  set  of  hypotheses  created  by  intro- 
ducing a unifying  theme. 

Another  element  new  to  this  level  is  the 
sophistication  of  the  search  for  evidence. 
Students  might  add  new  evidence  to  that 
collected  in  level  6 by  thinking  about 
literary  categories  such  as  (if  the  author’s 
style  is  considered  in  relation  to  his  or  her 
purpose)  the  use  of  allegory,  the  com- 
plexity or  simplicity  of  language  and 
sentence  structure,  the  imagery,  the  use  of 
creative  tension,  and  so  on.  Such  literary 
devices  might  well  appear  in  the  earlier 
levels,  but  the  level  7 student  conducts  a 
self-directed  search  for  evidence  about  the 
generated  hypotheses  by  thinking  about  the 
work  in  terms  of  each  of  the  literary 
categories  and  conventions  of  literature 
active  in  the  student’s  mind. 

Finally,  at  level  7 the  student  is  likely  to 
employ  a more  sophisticated  decision-mak- 
ing structure  for  judging  the  achievement 
of  the  work;  for  example,  explicit  literary 
criteria  (realism,  consistency,  etc.)  might 
be  systematically  applied  in  the  judgment. 

Development  of  Growth 
The  committee  is  confident  that  a worth- 
while set  of  teaching  ideas  to  manage 
transitions  from  one  level  to  the  next  could 


now  be  developed  using  the  thinking 
growth  scheme  as  a blueprint.  For 
example,  a student  performing  at  level  4 or 
5 should  grow  given  help  with  searching  for 
and  considering  the  meaning  of  evidence 
that  might  contradict  the  selected  hypoth- 
eses. A student  at  level  3,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  benefit  first  from  classroom 
experiences  that  provide  guidance  in 
hypothesizing  the  author’s  probable  in- 
tended meaning  for  the  work. 

There  is  no  single  route  to  accomplishing 
such  transitions.  Different  teachers  are 
likely  to  find  different  strategies  attractive 
and  all  teachers  are  likely  to  find  that  a 
repertoire  of  methods  is  essential.  Regard- 
less of  how  much  variation  there  might  be 
in  a collection  of  instructional  methods,  it 
is  likely  that  there  will  be  some  important 
similarities  among  the  most  effective 
methods.  We  suggest  that  activities  that 
enhance  students’  appreciation  of  literature 
will  contain  these  four  elements  (see 
Robinson,  Ross,  & White,  1985): 

• a motivational  component  that  directs  a 
student  response  on  both  an  emotional  and 
an  intellectual  level; 

• a new  learning  component  that  focusses 
on  the  transitions  between  one  level  and 
another  in  the  growth  scheme;  that  is,  the 
instruction  begins  with  what  students  are 
able  to  do  and  provides  very  specific 
direction  toward  the  next  level  of  per- 
formance; 

• a practice  component  in  which  the  new 
learning  is  consolidated  and  students 
perform  at  the  new  level  with  less  support 
from  the  teacher; 

• a linking  step  in  which  connections  are 
drawn  between  what  is  now  being  learned 
and  what  was  learned  on  previous  occa- 
sions; this  also  involves  making  students 
aware  of  their  own  progress,  possibly  by 
making  the  growth  scheme  for  appreciation 
explicit. 

If  the  directions  charted  above  prove 
useful  to  teachers  of  literature,  it  is 
possible  that  the  scheme  also  applies  to  the 
development  of  appreciation  of  the  visual 
and  performing  arts.  We  shall  be  interested 
in  comments. 

Note 

1.  The  group  was  composed  of  Rosemary 
Ganley  (Lakefield  College  School)  and 
Ann  Greer-Wootten,  L.J.  MacKay, 

William  Tapp,  and  Nan  Williamson  (Peter- 
borough County  Board  of  Education). 
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Our  Readers  Write 


We  welcome  short  opinion  pieces  from  our  readers  (900  words) 
on  topics  related  to  schooling  and  education. 


How  are  you  today? 

THE  PLACE  OF  EMOTION  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 


David  Hillen 

Brantford,  Ontario 

I’m  one  teacher  who  has  had  numerous 
love  affairs  with  students.  Two  or  three  (or 
is  it  four?)  times,  I have  even  had 
prolonged  love  affairs  with  whole  classes. 
These  were  classes  that  I looked  forward 
to,  with  an  expectant  pulse.  I loved  the 
students  in  them  individually  and  collec- 
tively, and  joyed  in  their  presence. 

In  school  or  out,  my  emotions  are  close 
to  the  surface.  Happily,  the  emotion  I’ve 
most  commonly  shared  with  students  has 
been  laughter;  all  my  best  moments  in 
teaching  have  had  a laughter  component. 
But  the  “negative”  emotions  have  never 
been  far  away  either:  anger  at  the  latest 
administrative  inanity,  frustration  with 
students,  disappointment  in  my  colleagues, 
feelings  left  over  from  my  private  life, 
dislike  for  certain  students  and  classes. 

With  all  this  feeling  in  the  air,  the  irony 
is  that  for  most  of  my  teaching  career  I 
have  been  comparatively  unskilled  at 
handling  emotions — negative  or  positive. 
The  students  have  nearly  always  been 
aware  of  (although  not  necessarily  em- 
pathetic  with)  my  emotions,  but  most  of 
the  time  “the  show  went  on”  in  a fictional 
emotional  vacuum.  Modelling  my  behavior 
on  Linus,  the  more  insecure  or  uneasy  I felt, 
the  tighter  I clutched  my  seating  and  lesson 
plans. 

I learned  early  that  handling  emotion 
wasn’t  featured  in  any  Ministry  guideline. 
Except  for  the  occasional  sharing  of 
emotional  responses  to  literature  or  to  the 
death  of  a student  or  a president,  emotion 
was  effectively  banned  during  school 
hours.  Rarely  was  I able  to  express  my 
positive  or  negative  feelings  about  students 
directly  and  openly.  Nor,  apparently,  did 
they  feel  free  to  either  confront  or  affirm 
me.  Most  genuine  emotional  exchanges 
were  “extra-curricular.”  They  occurred  in 
spite  of  timetables  and  lesson  plans.  Most 
of  the  useful  emotional  exchanges  would 
also  have  been  considered  unprofessional, 
too  personal,  too  unrestrained,  too  poten- 
tially explosive.  No  institutionalized  means 
existed  for  handling  feelings  well.  The 
context  of  power  (between  teacher  and 
administrator,  student  and  teacher,  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent)  often  made  it 
risky  for  anyone  to  express  feelings  at  all. 

I accept,  of  course,  that  there  is  more  to 
life  than  emotion,  that  the  blunt  expression 
\ 


of  feelings  can  be  destructive,  and  that, 
therefore,  emotions  need  some  control 
some  of  the  time.  Yet  one  serious  problem 
in  our  schools  at  the  moment  is  that  there 
is  little  place  for  human  emotion,  little 
opportunity  for  either  students  or  teachers 
to  communicate  clearly  and  deal  effectively 
with  how  they  feel  and  how  they  feel  about 
one  another. 

It  is  my  experience  that  negative 
emotions — joylessness,  hatred,  boredom, 
distrust,  anger,  frustration — have  domi- 
nated the  schools.  If  you  question  this, 
watch  the  students’  faces  during  class 
rotation,  in  the  classrooms  as  you  walk  down 
the  hall,  in  the  examination  room,  in  the 
streets  as  they  trudge  homeward  after  a day 
of  school.  Then  ask  yourself  what  kind  of 
culture  would  do  this  to  young  people  in  such 
a systematic  and  prolonged  way. 

Why  is  the  expression  of  feeling 
restricted  to  sobs  in  the  guidance  office  or 
explosions  in  the  vice-principal’s  office, 
excited  chatter  in  the  cafeteria  or  arti- 
ficially induced  cheers  at  a football  game,  a 
quick  kiss  in  the  locker-bay  or  running 
conversation  in  the  halls?  Why  are  so 
many  student  answers  in  class  delivered  in 
dispassionate  monotones?  Why  is  mature 
love,  the  deepest  human  emotion,  largely 
ignored  in  our  schools?  Why  is  hate,  the 
other  fundamental  human  emotion,  so 
prevalent  and  yet  paid  so  little  attention? 

Why  don’t  we  have  quotients  for 
tolerance  and  humanity  and  creativity  and 
ability  to  love  on  our  OSRs?  They  are 
much  more  important  than  intelligence 
quotients — unless  your  goal  is  the  cold, 
porcelain,  intelligent,  organized,  pre- 
fabricated, engineered  world  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  creating. 

Our  schools  operate  in  a way  that 
routinely  deprives  the  people  in  them  of 
much  needed  physical  and  psychological 
stroking.  It  borders  at  times  on  the 
infamous  practice  of  “the  isolation  treat- 
ment.” It  is  unnatural  and  inhuman.  The 
total  human  personality  is  not  welcomed 
beyond  the  school  gate.  The  highly  stylized 
rituals  and  pastimes  that  occur  inside  the 
gate  leave  little  room  for  being  oneself  in  a 
full  and  rich  human  sense.  This  is  what 
schools  kill  daily. 

Our  schools  are  too  oriented  to  instru- 
mental, non-feeling  approaches.  Teacher 
training  should  include  some 
sensitivity/encounter  experiences.  Ad- 
ministrators should  put  the  creation  in  the 


schools  of  positive  feelings,  especially 
trust,  at  the  top  of  their  priority  lists.  As 
emotional  responses  develop  within  class- 
rooms, departments,  and  the  school 
“cabinet,”  they  should  be  dealt  with. 
Classroom  teachers,  guidance  personnel, 
administrators,  and  department  heads 
should  increasingly  become  emotional- 
support  people.  We  need  to  accept  strong 
feelings — such  an  intimate  part  of  our 
humanity — rather  than  be  threatened  by 
them. 

“ Encounter,  ” the  no-holds-barred,  candid 
interaction  of  people  is  still  a scarey  word 
for  many  teachers,  yet  my  moments  of 
encounter  are  among  the  most  memorable 
and  most  cherished  of  my  teaching 
memories.  Dialogue,  parity,  openness, 
congruency,  honesty,  humor,  high  serious- 
ness, and  emotional  sensitivity  character- 
ize those  exchanges.  Always,  even  when 
problems  and  negative  feelings  were  being 
dealt  with,  they  were  the  peak  experiences 
that  made  the  day.  The  motivation  and 
interest  of  both  teacher  and  student  were 
never  a problem.  Nor  was  discipline. 

Affective  education,  education  that  is  in 
touch  with  and  takes  into  consideration  the 
emotions  of  everyone  involved,  is  the  only 
effective  education,  education  that  comes 
from  and  returns  to  the  centre 
of  a person’s  being.  □ /er 
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DAVID  BRISON  INTERVIEWS  SHMUEL  AVITAL 


Story  of  a Mathematics  Educator 


Shmuel  Avital  is  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Technion-Haifa  (Israel  Institute 
of  Technology)  and  author  of  many 
textbook  series  on  mathematics. 

He  is  the  Editor  of  Fun  With  Math . 
He  is  interviewed  byDavid  Brison, 
former  head  of  the  Centre  for 
Applied  Cognitive  Science,  OISE. 


Brison:  What  got  you  interested  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  first  place?  What  were  your 
earliest  influences? 

Avital:  I started  regular  schooling  in 
Warsaw  at  a very  late  age.  I was  already 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  I couldn’t 
write  but  I think  that  from  the  first  moment 
I was  interested  in  mathematics.  Anyway, 
my  mother  brought  me  to  this  school  and 
then  she  left  for  home  in  another  town  to 
take  care  of  her  other  four  children.  I 
remember  one  class  where  they  were 
dealing  with  a thing  called  “regular 
threes,”  which  is  a way  to  solve  ratios,  a 
proportion  problem.  I knew  how  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  but  I had  no 
idea  how  to  do  ratios.  After  class,  I had  to 
find  Mom.  I wasn’t  sure  where  we  lived;  I 
only  knew  where  the  tram  had  gone  on  the 
way  to  school.  So  1 ran  along  the  tramline. 
Well,  she  wasn’t  there,  but  a girl  was 
there,  the  daughter  of  the  person  who 
owned  the  small  hotel  where  we  were 
living.  She  explained  the  problem  to  me 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  opened  my  eyes. 
Today,  ratio  and  proportion  is  considered  a 
very  difficult  concept  at  school. 

Brison:  She  explained  ratio  and  proportion 
to  you  in  15  minutes? 

Avital:  I must  have  had  some  ability,  I 
guess,  but  she  explained  it  to  me  well. 
There  is  a certain  system — it  isn’t  used 
anymore — for  solving  problems  in  this 
area.  So  she  gave  me  the  basic  algorithm, 
which  I remember  today.  Since  that  day  I 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  subject. 

Brison:  But  you  must  have  encountered  a 
lot  of  more  difficult  problems;  I mean  you 
had  to  catch  up  with  six  years  of  schooling. 

Avital:  The  most  difficult  thing  was  the 
language.  At  home,  we  spoke  Yiddish;  at 
the  religious  school  I had  attended,  they 
taught  us  to  read  and  speak  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  but  not  how  to  write.  But  at  this 
school — it  was  like  a Jewish  day  school 
here — they  taught  both  Polish  and  Hebrew. 
I only  knew  a little  Polish. 

What  attracted  me  to  mathematics  was 
the  challenge.  But  when  you  face  a chal- 
lenge, you  must  have  some  feeling  you 
can  do  it  so  that  you’ll  try  and  try  until  you 
get  through  it.  Otherwise,  you  get  frus- 


trated and  throw  it  away.  And  the  feeling  of 
getting  through  is  the  greatest  excitement 
. . . which  I didn’t  get  with  the  language. 
There,  it  is  the  more  global,  continuous 
thing.  But  in  math  you  struggle  with 
something  and  you  see  the  answer.  What 
people  call  the  “aha!” 

Brison:  Did  you  then  continue  on  at  that 
school? 

Avital:  It  was  a very  special  school.  When 
you  graduated  you  got  a regular  matricula- 
tion, which  was  required  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  also  a rabbinical 
matriculation.  You  still  had  to  study 
afterwards  but  you  were  ready,  somehow, 
to  become  a rabbi.  I never  continued  in 
this  direction,  and  in  Poland  Jews  were  not 
easily  accepted  into  universities.  It  was  very 
hard  and  almost  none  were  accepted  from 
this  school.  So  in  1936  I went  to  Palestine 
and  then  to  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem.  I chose  mathematics  as  my  major 
subject,  physics  as  a minor.  You  had  to 
choose  three  subjects  and  I chose  medieval 
literature  as  a third.  I got  my  Bachelor’s  in 
1942. 

Brison:  And  you  went  straight  into  your 
Master’s  in  mathematics  and  physics? 

Avital:  I did  a Master’s  only  in  mathema- 
tics at  Hebrew  University. 

Brison:  When  did  you  start  teaching? 

Avital:  I started  in  1940  when  Jerusalem 
was  still  under  British  mandate.  The 
British  did  not  bother  with  education  for 
Arabs  or  Jews.  So  each  of  these  had  their 
own  educational  system,  which  was  ex- 
pensive for  people,  of  course,  because  the 
government  would  not  support  it. 

Jerusalem  had  at  that  time,  I think,  15  or  20 
percent  of  Jewish  children  without 
schooling — mainly  girls.  The  attitude  of  the 
population  was  that  girls  didn’t  need  an 
education;  they  got  it  at  home.  This  is  still 
the  attitude  in  many  countries. 

At  the  university,  we  had  a student 
union.  There  were  the  rightists,  the  middle 
of  the  road,  the  leftists — all  involved  in 
politics.  I was  involved  in  none  of  these; 
the  major  thing  I did  was  to  organize  a 
group  of  people  who  felt  as  I did,  that 
education  was  important.  We  went  into  the 
streets  in  the  afternoon,  collected  children, 
got  permission  from  one  school  to  use  it  in 
the  evening,  and  tried  to  teach  them.  We 
didn’t  know  how,  but  we  did  it. 

Brison:  Were  they  mostly  girls? 

Avital:  Mostly,  but  there  were  some 
boys — about  15  percent. 

Brison:  These  were  children  who  were  not 
in  school? 

Avital:  Yes.  Some  of  the  girls  worked  in 


the  morning  or  kept  house  or  helped  their 
parents.  Anyhow,  teaching  mathematics 
was  easy  but  we  also  taught  reading  in 
Hebrew,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  section  of  the  country,  and  we  did  it 
very  traditionally.  After  some  months,  I 
suggested  that  we  had  to  find  out  what 
these  children  knew.  So  we  prepared  some 
tests  and  found  out  the  following  thing:  the 
children  did  not  learn  to  read;  they  learned 
where  the  word  was  on  the  page.  So  if  we 
gave  them  a certain  word  on  a page,  they 
could  read  the  whole  section;  if  we  gave 
them  that  same  word  on  another  page,  they 
couldn’t  read  it.  This  is  how  we  taught 
them. 

Brison:  They  were  just  memorizing  the 
pages? 

Avital:  Right.  Anyhow,  please  understand, 
nobody  instructed  us  in  this  method;  we 
just  did  it.  Even  today,  there  is  an 
outstanding  person  in  mathematics  who 
reminds  me,  “Look  here,  you  took  two 
months  of  my  time  teaching  those  children 
that.”  But  at  the  time  he  said  a good  thing 
too:  “You  are  the  only  person  I know  who 
wants  to  be  a teacher.” 

We  started  pressuring  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  open  schools  for 
these  children.  And  we  succeeded.  We 
put  on  so  much  pressure  that  they  had  to 
open  schools.  Even  more,  they  opened  a 
secondary  school,  so  that  when  children 
completed  their  elementary  education  they 
could  continue  without  having  to  pay.  I 
think  we  opened  a vista  in  education  in 
Jerusalem  between  1938  and  1940. 

Brison:  That  was  your  first  introduction  to 
teaching?  Had  you  taught  individuals 
before  that? 

Avital:  I have  never  in  my  life  taught 
individuals  for  money.  I hate  this.  But  I 
was  available  to  my  peers  in  the  classroom, 
sometimes  helping  them  in  preparation  for 
testing,  which  sometimes  meant  doing  the 
problems  for  them. 

Brison:  I lived  in  a small  rooming  house 
when  I was  in  university  in  the  States,  and 
most  of  the  other  students  were  in  engineer- 
ing. One  who  had  come  from  a small  town 
in  Ohio  had  never  had  any  mathematics 
above  geometry.  He  had  not  had  advanced 
algebra  or  anything  else.  He  just  had  an 
awful  time  in  the  engineering  program.  But 
another  of  the  students  who  lived  there 
liked  to  teach  and  he  pulled  him  through 
the  course.  By  the  time  he  was  a senior,  he 
was  one  of  the  better  students  and  he  is 
very  successful  in  industry  now.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  ceramic  industry. 

Avital:  You  have  put  your  finger  on  an 
important  thing.  With  all  the  aids  we  have, 
with  all  the  media  we  use  in  education,  and 
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with  all  the  technology,  the  major  agent  is 
the  teacher — and  the  major  agent  for 
improvement  of  learning  is  improvement  of 
teaching.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
the  leadership,  I am  sure  this  is  true  in  my 
subject,  in  science  in  general,  and  in  the 
humanities.  For  example,  this  man  who 
devoted  himself  to  helping  the  engineering 
student,  he  not  only  pulled  him  through  but 
he  also  made  him  into  one  of  the  good 
students. 

Brison:  He  liked  doing  it  and  he  was  very 
good  at  it.  He  would  never  have  made  a 
good  classroom  teacher  himself.  He  was 
very  intolerant;  he  didn’t  have  any 
patience  with  people  in  general.  But  he  was 
certainly  extremely  good  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Avital:  I’m  going  to  boast  now.  I would 
have  made  him  a good  teacher.  . . . 

Brison:  Why  don't  you  go  through  your 
career  from  the  time  that  you  got  your 
M.A.? 

Avital:  I entered  Jerusalem  University  in 
1938,  and  in  1940,  I started  some  teaching 
to  keep  up  financially.  Israel  was  cut  off 
completely  because  of  the  war.  The 
financial  situation  was  very  difficult. 

When  I graduated  in  1942,  I went  to  teach 
at  a young  deliquents’  school.  I spent  a 
year  with  them.  I regret  now  that  I didn’t 
spend  more  time  there.  It  taught  me  two 
things:  You  have  to  be  strict  in  your 
requirements  but  you  have  to  be  human  at 
the  same  time.  You  have  to  be  flexible, 
but  even  in  your  flexibility,  insist  that  what 
you  think  is  important  will  be  done.  This 
isn’t  easy.  (I  taught  this  approach  later 
as  a teacher  educator.)  A year  later,  1 
went  into — well,  into  too  many  jobs — 
mainly  elementary  school.  I taught  grades 
5,  6,  8 — at  that  time  we  didn’t  have  any 
junior  high — and  a little  bit  in  secondary 
school.  The  year  after,  1944, 1 got  a 
position  in  a technical  school,  something 
like  Brooklyn  Tech  in  the  U.S. 

You  might  not  know  that  Israel,  with 
a population  of  700,000  in  1948,  absorbed 
an  enormous  influx  of  people — 2 million — 
in  the  next  five  years.  And  there  were  no 
teachers  for  them.  So  every  university  did 
something  to  accommodate  them,  usually 
in  the  technical  education  section.  The 
university  I joined  in  1964,  The  Technion 
Institute  of  Technology,  didn’t  have  a 
liberal  arts  school  at  all.  But  many  of  the 
students  did  the  kind  of  part-time  teaching 
that  I had  done  as  a student.  So  somebody 
who  could  put  on  enough  pressure  told 
them,  “Look  here,  if  they  are  already 
teaching,  why  not  give  them  some  pre- 
paration?” Then  they  called  me  in  to  teach 
methodology  of  mathematical  instruction. 

Then  I started  thinking  about  the  things  I 
was  doing.  You  know,  good  teachers  do  a 
good  job,  but  they  never  conceptualize  what 
is  good  about  it.  They  are  afraid ; they  are  not 
educated.  Because  I had  to  educate 
teachers,  I reviewed  myself.  I found  out  I 


was  doing  a reasonably  good  job  but  I didn’t 
know  how;  I didn’t  have  the  background.  So 
in  1964,  I began  to  look  for  a university  to 
study  education. 

I was  accepted  by  three  universities.  U.  of 
T.  ’s  College  of  Education  was  a little  bit  less 
expensive,  which  mattered  because  I had  no 
scholarship  and  we  were  living  on  our 
savings.  But  the  major  thing  that  attracted 
me  was  that  I was  sure  then  that  Canada  had 
resolved  her  problem  of  two  nations  living 
together. 

Brison:  After  you  got  here,  OISE  was 
formed  and  your  degree  was  actually  from 
OISE? 

Avital:  Somehow  I moved  in;  I didn’t  even 
know  that  there  was  politiking,  that  some 
of  the  College  of  Education  faculty  would 
join,  that  some  wouldn’t.  I just  came  with 
those  who  did  and  that’s  it.  Then  I got  a 
scholarship,  of  course. 

Brison:  What  did  you  learn  about  the 
conceptualization  of  teaching  once  at 
OISE?  Were  there  any  basics? 

Avital:  I would  say  that  the  major  thing, 
truly,  is  “Challenge  but  do  not  frustrate.” 
This  is  basic.  The  human  being  likes  a 
challenge.  Any  animal  likes  to  try  a 
challenge.  Even  with  young  children  we 
notice  this.  A child  tries  to  scale  a chair  or 
table.  Mommy  comes  in  and  tries  to  help 
and  he  will  burst  out  crying.  We  don’t  know 
how  to  utilize  this  idea  or  how  to  reinforce  it, 
and  I think  that  it  is  the  major  thing  we  have 
to  learn. 

Second,  you  have  to  construct  the  new 
on  the  basis  of  the  old.  It’s  so  obvious  that 
this  is  not  always  done.  This  means  you 
have  to  have  some  background  about  the 
people  you  are  trying  to  teach,  about  the 
minimal  you  can  expect,  and  build  upon 
this,  develop  the  new  on  this.  Historically, 
this  is  true  in  mathematics.  You  con- 
tinually construct  the  new  on  the  basis  of 
the  old.  The  creation  of  the  creator,  of  the 
great  person,  is  to  see  relationships  that 
others  cannot  see.  But  the  creation  is  still 
based  on  something  that  existed.  It’s  never 
in  a void.  We  teachers  have  to  know  on 
what  to  build  the  new  and  to  start  from  the 
old,  gradually  building  it  up. 

And  there  is  a third  basic.  We  have  to 
ask  children  to  practise.  This  is  one  area  in 
teaching  which  we  know  a lot  about — how 
to  do  reasonably  good  practice.  . . . This 
has  to  do  with  the  whole  problem  of 
spreading  practice  out  instead  of  amassing 
it  together,  of  doing,  not  in  an  organized 
way,  but  in  a more  random  way.  This  is  the 
same  as  reinforcement;  it  is  of  the  same 
nature. 

But  we  have  to  look  for  meaningful 
practice,  at  practice  in  which  the  child  has 
a goal  beyond  the  practice.  A child  who  is 
asked,  let’s  say,  to  practise  multiplication 
says,  “I’ve  got  it,  I know  it.”  Asked  to 
practise  addition  of  fractions,  he  says, 

“I’ve  done  it  all,  why  do  I need  more?” 
The  child  is  not  aware  that  to  remember,  to 


be  able  to  retrieve  it  easily,  to  have  it  at  his 
finger  tips,  he  needs  the  practice. 

Brison:  Teachers  seem  to  feel  you  need  less 
practice  as  you  move  to  more  complex  forms 
of  thinking.  And  so  they  don’t  build  it  in.  As 
you  say,  educators  see  the  necessity  for 
practice  in  relatively  low-level  operations, 
but  it  is  not  thought  of  in  more  complex 
forms  of  problem  solving. 

Avital:  There  is  a reason  for  this.  In  the 
simple  stuff,  the  teacher  is  already  bored  but 
he  knows  he  faces  children  who  do  not  grasp 
it.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  the  more 
complex  stuff,  it  is  a challenge  for  the 
teacher  himself,  and  so  when  he  solves  it,  he 
is  so  happy  that  he  tries  to  pour  it  out, 
assuming  that  everybody  will  see  what  he 
sees.  When  he  comes  to  the  more  complex 
things,  he  assumes  he  is  teaching  such  deep 
things,  nothing  more  is  needed.  This  is  a 
basic  stupidity  in  all  teaching,  even  in 
mathematics.  A teacher  throws  at  you 
things,  concepts,  without  the  preparation, 
and  thinks  you’re  following  along  with  him. 
Not  so.  You  need  more  preparation. 

I mentioned  three  basics  in  teaching: 
challenge,  building  the  new  from  the  old, 
and  meaningful  practice.  But  there  is 
another  very  important  thing  related  to 
practice.  I want  to  point  this  out  histori- 
cally by  talking  about  the  development  of 
mathematics  in  Western  civilization  (I 
don’t  know  about  China).  Egypt  was  the 
first  civilization,  as  far  as  we  know,  to 
influence  Greece  and  therefore  us.  Babylon 
was  parallel  to  Egypt  at  the  time.  Both  of 
these  civilizations  produced  lots  of 
mathematics,  Babylon  more  than  Egypt. 
But  all  of  it  was  specific.  The  Babylonians 
did  not  formulate  theorems,  “If  you  take  a 
triangle  ...”  and  so  forth.  We  found  a 
Babylonian  tablet  that  gave  a listing  of 
what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  triplet, 
three  numbers  that  can  be  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle.  The  order  is  of  such 
a nature  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  their 
minds  they  had  an  image  of  a global 
theorem.  But  their  approach  used  specifics. 

The  Babylonians  solved  hundreds  of 
equations  using  specifics.  We  find,  for 
example,  tables  of  quadratic  equations  all 
over  the  place.  But  they  never  wrote,  “If 
you  have  an  equation  ax2+b  ...”  and  so 
on.  They  wrote,  “If  you  have  something 
that  you  have  to  square,  and  then  add  it 
twice  and  get  15,  what  is  the  number?” 
They  never  gave  general  statements;  they 
told  you,  “Do  this,  do  that,  and  then  you 
get  the  number.”  When  you  look  at  it,  this 
is  a regular  solution.  So  what  does  it  mean? 
The  Greeks  learned  from  them  and  they 
built  a superstructure  on  their  specifics — 
generalizations.  Here  is  the  point:  general- 
ization has  to  grow  from  specific  ex- 
perience. Don’t  throw  general  statements 
at  your  students  before  you  give  them  one 
or  two  examples.  More  than  this,  you  have 
to  communicate  the  feeling  “What  does  it 
mean?”  And  only  then  will  they  under- 
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stand  the  generalization  and  not  forget  it. 

Brison:  I want  to  pursue  one  area  that  is 
related  to  what  you  said.  I know  you  are 
very  concerned  that  students  graduate 
from  our  educational  system  without 
having  any  idea  of  what  mathematics,  as  a 
subject,  as  a whole,  consists  of.  They 
know  the  discrete  elements;  but  it  is  never 
put  together  for  them. 

Avital:  Mathematics  is  a cumulative  subject. 
It  is  the  only  subject  in  science  in  which 
something  that  was  done  4,000  years  ago 
by  the  Sumerians  in  Babylon  is  still  valid. 
This  is  related  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
subject,  and  a teacher  has  the  facility — the 
school — to  continuously  connect  the  things 
that  he  or  she  teaches  to  what  has  been 
done  before,  to  see  the  gradual  develop- 
ment. 

I want  to  mention  another  factor  that  is 
strongly  related  to  this  situation.  The 
history  of  mathematics  is  not  taught  at 
most  universities.  I am  not  sure  if  Toronto 
has  a course.  They  used  to.  But  I know 
that  many  universities  do  not.  My  uni- 
versity, The  Technion,  doesn’t  have  one; 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  doesn’t 
have  one.  There  are  a lot  of  very  nice 
relationships  in  the  historical  development 
of  mathematics  which  would  appeal  to  a 
student.  And  I feel  strongly  that  teachers 
need  a good  preparation  in  the  historical 
development  of  mathematics  to  understand 
the  fundamentals  which  they  can  then 
convey  to  their  students. 

Brison:  As  you  say,  they  also  need  some 
notion  of  the  growth  in  mathematics  within 
their  own  school,  and  that  is  something 
that  teachers  quite  often  lack.  They  don’t 
know  what  preceded  their  teaching  and 
what  will  come  afterward. 

Avital:  To  put  it  negatively,  I am  afraid  that 
in  most  schools  the  subject  is  too 
compartmentalized,  teaching  bits  and 
pieces  here  and  there  without  a continuing 
growth  as  the  child  proceeds.  The  able 
student  gets  it,  but  the  average  and  the 
lower  than  average  don’t.  . . . 

Brison:  You  brought  yourself  up  to  the 
time  you  came  to  OISE  to  get  your  degree. 
What  has  happened  since  that  time? 

Avital:  I got  my  Ph.D.  in  1967  and  later  an 
Associate  Professorship.  I started  Fun  with 
Mathematics  and  I wrote  quite  a few  pa- 
pers as  well  as  a booklet  which  had  good 
appeal.  You  see,  I think  that  a school  of 
education  or  a university  departments  needs 
a constant  contact  not  only  with  schools  in 
general  but  also  with  the  subject  as  it  is 
taught  in  schools.  At  least  in  my  subject  a 
continuous,  deep  contact  is  badly  needed. 
And  there  has  to  be  material  that  goes  into 
the  schools,  not  just  once  and  a book  here 
or  a book  there,  but  something  like  this 
journal  Fun  With  Mathematics  that  OISE 
Press  is  publishing.  It  reaches  about  140 
classes,  which  means  that  at  least  14 
hundred  students  are  being  exposed  to 


enrichment  material  of  this  nature. 

Brison:  You  also  wrote  at  that  time  the 
publication  Objectives  of  Mathematics.  . . . 

Avital:  I can  put  in  three  sentences  what 
the  book  did.  Bloom  came  up  with  a 
taxonomy  which  was  too  difficult  for  the 
teacher,  particularly  the  stages  and  sub- 
stages in  the  hierarchy.  What  I did  was 
translate  it  into  four  simple 
stages — “memorization, ’ ’ ‘ ‘ under- 
standing,” and  “simple  problem-solving” 
were  applications  like  story-problems.  I 
called  the  fourth  stage  “open  search,” 
situations  where  the  student  doesn’t  know 
immediately  what  to  do  so  he  has  to 
search.  Teachers  are  not  philosophers  of 
education  but  they  are  interested  in  their 
subjects.  If  you  give  it  to  them  in  a way 
that  they  can  understand  and  apply,  they  are 
grateful  and  they  will  apply  it. 

Brison:  When  did  you  return  to  Israel? 

Avital:  As  I said,  and  I say  often,  Israel  is 
an  idea,  not  a place  you  go  to  because  life 
is  easier  there.  Israel  is  an  idea  that  you 
realize.  In  1968,  our  children  went  back 
and  in  that  same  year  my  wife  and  I went 
back.  I got  a position  at  a quarter  of  my 
OISE  salary  at  the  same  university  I had 
taught  at  part-time  before  coming  to 
Canada. 

Brison:  And  now  you  are  retired.  What 
have  you  done  in  your  retirement? 

Avital:  I teach  one  course  at  the  university, 
as  an  Adjunct  Professor.  As  usual,  I chose 
a course  on  problem  solving,  and  as  usual, 

I built  it  up.  When  I start  working  in  a 
certain  area,  I first  try  to  get  a graduate 
course.  I tell  my  students,  “I  don’t  know 
much  in  this  area,  so  we  are  going  to  work 
together.  I will  give  some  leadership 
because  I know  more  than  you  do,  but  we 
must  work  together.” 

What  am  I doing  now?  I am  doing  what  I 
did  before.  I go  every  day  to  the 
university.  They  give  me  a small  office  and 
a place  in  the  library  and  I go  every 
morning  and  return  home  late  as  usual. 
That’s  it.  I try  to  keep  up  my  contacts  as 
well  as  I can  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  because  Israel  is  a very  small 
country.  People  don’t  realize  it  is  only  four 
million  people — one-quarter  the  size  of 
Ontario,  maybe  less.  And  we  are  so  cut 
off,  particularly  from  great  centres,  that  we 
need  this  contact. 

Brison:  What  are  your  thoughts  on  forced 
retirement?  Would  you  have  volunteered 
to  retire? 

Avital:  Yes.  I think  we  have  to  keep  open 
places  for  young  people.  Even  though  we 
have  all  the  experience,  we  are  the  wise 
people,  I am  still  for  it.  I think  the  United 
States  is  making  a mistake  about  mandat- 
ory retirement.  You  need  places  for  young 
people. 

But  there  are  so  many  more  things  still 
to  do.  I have  finished  Fun  with  Mathematics, 


the  book.  I want  to  finish  a second  small 
booklet  on  the  history  of  mathematics  for 
teachers  and  students,  called  “The  Digits 
and  Their  Personalities.”  Somebody  wrote 
a paper  in  1972  called  “Everything  You 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Six.”  Of  course, 
the  writer  tells  not  only  about  six  but  also 
about  all  the  digits.  In  1975/76,  I was  on 
sabbatical  in  Oregon.  By  chance,  I looked 
at  this  paper.  It  was  the  eve  of  Christmas 
and  Christmas  is  a family  affair  so  we 
hadn’t  accepted  any  invitations.  I was 
sitting  at  home  (the  library  was  closed)  and 
there  wasn’t  much  to  do,  so  I wrote  a 
paper  “The  Plight  and  Might  of  Number 
Seven.”  Seven  came  to  complain,  “Why 
six  and  not  I?”  This  was  published  in  a 
journal  for  teachers.  Then  later  I wrote 
“Number  Three  Came  to  See,  Why  Not 
I?”  This  was  also  published;  then  I wrote 
another,  “Don’t  be  Blue  Number  Two.” 
Now  I have  all  the  others.  In  the  end,  the 
rest  of  them,  the  millions  of  them,  are 
standing  outside  wanting  in.  If  zero,  one, 
and  the  others  until  nine,  why  not  576?  So 
I put  together  some  laws  about  the  others. 

I am  also  working  on  a book  on  the 
relevance  of  the  historical  development  of 
mathematics  to  classroom  instruction.  We 
notice,  for  example,  that  mathematical 
notation  has  two  contradictory  types  of 
behavior  related  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  students.  You  have  one 
symbol,  and  there  is  not  enough  in- 
formation attached  to  it.  Anybody  who  has 
done  APL  in  computer  knows  what  I 
mean.  You  have  one  symbol  and  you  press 
one  button  and  you  solve  the  whole 
equation!  So,  here  in  regular  mathematics, 
in  books,  the  same  situation  prevails. 

On  the  other  hand,  notation  helps  your 
thinking  because  you  don’t  have  to  carry 
all  those  words  in  your  mind.  The  first 
person  to  use  symbols  — except  for  digits, 
except  for  the  numbers — lived  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  A.D.,  the  Arabs  took  over  the 
culture  and  the  Greeks  disappeared.  But 
they  knew  about  it  first.  An  Arab  student  of 
mine  once  came  back  to  me  shocked.  After 
reading  a book  by  al-Khwarizmi,  he  said, 
“But  he  doesn’t  even  use  one  symbol!” 
Anyway,  from  there  (this  was  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Dark  Ages),  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  some 
symbols  were  accepted.  The  way  they 
grappled  with  creating  symbols  bothered  me 
so  much  I put  together  the  chronological 
development.  There  were  different  people  in 
different  places,  but  starting  with  the 
fourteenth  century,  you  begin  to  see  stages 
leading  to  improvement.  Still,  it  took  300 
years  for  development;  teachers  should 
know  this.  If  students  show  them  one  wrong 
symbol,  they  get  mad.  Tell  them,  “You 
don’t  have  to  wait  300  years,  but  have 
patience.”  Explain  the  content.  Practise  it. 
If  he  forgets  it,  give  it  to  him  again.  □ 
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FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


Can  the  Debate  Continue? 


Penny  Moss,  Chair, 

Toronto  Board  of  Education 

Last  spring,  Orbit  began  a debate  on  the 
funding  of  independent  schools  with 
arguments  and  counter-arguments  by  Mel 
Shipman  and  myself.  A footnote  in  the 
April  issue  indicated  that  I would  continue 
the  debate  in  December.  We  can  debate 
whether  or  not  to  fund  independent  schools 
for  as  long  as  people  are  willing  to  read  or 
listen.  However,  we  may  soon  discover 
that  the  policy  decision  was  made  on  June 
12,  1984,  without  any  debate  whatsoever, 
and  that  the  funding  of  independent 
schools — at  least  those  which  are 
religious — may  well  be  the  outcome  of  the 
decision  to  fund  Roman  Catholic  secon- 
dary schools. 

Let  me  highlight  some  key  events  of  the 
past  months.  The  Progressive  Conser- 
vative Party  lost  the  power  to  govern 
which  it  had  held  for  42  years.  Many 
believe  that  the  extension  of  funding  to 
separate  schools  had  a large  impact  on  the 
electoral  outcome.  In  early  July,  the  new 
Liberal  Government,  with  all-party  sup- 
port, approved  Bill  30  in  principle  on 
second  reading  and  referred  it  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Social  Develop- 
ment for  public  hearings.  (Bill  30  contains 
amendments  to  The  Education  Act  to  allow 
separate  school  boards  to  provide  secon- 
dary programs.)  At  the  same  time,  the 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  heard 
more  interveners  on  the 
constitutional  reference  for  Bill  30 
than  on  any  other  reference  case 
in  its  history. 

Liberal  Government  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  to  determine  whether  Bill 
30  is  constitutional. 

To  date,  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Social  Development  has  heard  more  than 
700  submissions  on  Bill  30 — more  than 
have  ever  been  heard  before  on  any 
proposed  legislation.  Equally,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  heard  more  interveners  on  the 
constitutional  reference  for  Bill  30  than  on 
any  other  reference  case  in  its  history. 
Finally,  the  Commission  on  Private 
Schools  of  Dr.  Bernard  Shapiro  received 
over  500  briefs  dealing  with  the  funding  of 
private  schools.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
article,  the  outcomes  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee,  of  the  Court,  and  of  the 
Commission  are  not  available.  However, 
the  Government,  having  neither  the  answer 
from  the  Court  of  Appeal  nor  the  passage 
of  Bill  30,  has  proceeded  to  fund  separate 
school  programs — grades  9,  10,  and  11 — by 
Order  in  Council.  It  should  be  no  surprise, 


given  the  foregoing,  that  the  legality  of  that 
action  is  being  challenged ! 

Amazing!  Do  our  Members  of  Parliament 
still  not  hear?  Do  they  not  understand  why 
so  many  have  so  much  to  say?  Have  they 
not  noticed  that  the  submissions  have  not 
been  restricted  to  the  content  of  Bill  30, 
that  most,  if  not  all,  have  argued  for  or 

Do  they  not  understand  that 
Ontario's  education  policy  must 
respect  the  current  reality  of 
Ontario,  that  it  cannot  be  built 
on  history  alone? 

against  the  extended  funding  of  separate 
schools?  Do  they  not  yet  understand  that 
Ontario’s  education  policy  must  respect 
the  current  reality  of  Ontario,  that  it  cannot 
be  built  on  history  alone? 

The  Government  has  been  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  profound  alterations 
which  their  actions  will  bring  about  to  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  public  education 
system  has  been  built.  No  longer  are  we  to 
have  one  public  school  system  for  all.  We 
are  to  have  a full  denominational  system 
for  Roman  Catholics  who  choose  it,  and  a 
public  system  for  everyone  else.  Thus,  the 
issue  before  the  Court  of  Appeal — on 
whether  or  not  the  funding  of  Roman 
Catholic  secondary  schools  is  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms— has  relevance  not  only  for  On- 
tario’s separate,  public,  and  private 
schools  but  also,  possibly,  for  every 
Canadian. 

The  hearings  on  Bill  30,  as  well  as  the 
court  reference,  can  have  left  no  doubt  that 
the  central  issue  to  be  decided  is  the  nature 
of  religious  freedom  and  religious  discrim- 
ination. This  central  issue  is  not  only  the 
concern  of  religious  persons  and  their 
churches  but  of  atheists,  agnostics,  or  the 
simply  non-religious  as  well.  In  my  view, 
the  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  this 
debate  is  that  the  full  funding  of  one  school 
system,  but  not  of  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  its  own  creed,  dogma,  and 
values  constitutes  religious  discrimination. 
The  only  circumstance  under  which  such 
discrimination  would  be  tolerable  is  if  a 
prior  constitutional  obligation  for  the 
funding  of  a separate  school  system  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  13  existed.  This 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  religious 
discrimination  existed  in  school  funding;  it 
would  merely  ensure  the  constitutionality 
of  such  discrimination. 

Notwithstanding  my  view  that  common 
justice,  and  possibly  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  may  require  the  funding  of  the 
majority  of  independent  schools,  there  are 
major  implications  for  the  future  of 


education  and,  therefore,  of  our  society 
that  must  be  examined. 

Maxine  Green,  an  educational 
philosopher  in  the  U.S.,  wrote  recently: 

Democracy  is  neither  a possession  nor  a 
guaranteed  achievement.  It  is  forever  in  the 
making;  it  might  be  thought  of  as 
possibility — moral  and  imaginative  possibili- 
ty. ...  It  has  to  do  with  choices  and 
alternatives,  with  the  capacity  to  look  at  things 
as  if  they  could  be  otherwise.  (1985) 

That  “capacity  to  look  at  things  as  if  they 
could  be  otherwise”  has  been  remarkably 
absent  in  the  polarized  debate  on  separate 
and  independent  school  funding.  Con- 
sequently, the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
imaginative  possibilities  of  education  for  a 
mature,  democratic,  multicultural,  and 
multi-religious  society  may  have  been  lost. 

The  Purpose  of  Schooling 
Schools  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
children  alone.  They  attempt  to  fulfill 
society’s  need  for  an  educated  citizenry.  If 
schools  are  to  meet  this  expectation,  they 
must  reflect  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
society  they  serve.  In  turn,  society  must 
accept  its  responsibility  not  only  to  fund  its 
schools  but  also  to  contribute  to  the 
definition  of  their  purposes. 

As  the  public  generally,  and  as  parents  in 
particular,  we  want  our  young  people  to  be 
able  to  think,  read  and  write,  and  deal  with 
numbers;  to  have  a body  of  knowledge  and 
skills  in  a variety  of  subjects;  and  to 
understand  and  take  part  in  the  democra- 
tic, economic,  and  cultural  life  of  society. 
We  ask  our  schools  to  promote  racial  and 
sexual  equality  and  to  nurture  self- 
discipline  and  ethical  behavior.  These 
purposes  are  necessarily  broad.  Within 
them,  parents  express  many  other  expecta- 
tions. Some  require  the  development  of  the 
child’s  first  language  and  culture;  others 
require  that  their  children  become  bilingual 
in  French  and  English.  Still  others  require 
that  their  children  develop  a religious 
commitment,  or  be  taught  under  a particu- 
lar philosophical  or  pedagogical  direction, 
or  develop  particular  talents  in  the  arts.  No 
school  (public  or  private)  and  no  school 
system  (public,  Roman  Catholic  separate, 
or  independent)  has  a monopoly  on  success 
in  fulfilling  these  many  expectations  for 
effective  schooling.  But  effective  schools 
do  share  a number  of  characteristics, 
including  the  development  and  articulation 
of  expectations  held  in  common  by  parents 
and  teachers.  In  secondary  schools,  these 
expectations  are  shared  also  by  students. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
achieving  such  commonality  of  purpose.  In 
the  independent  schools,  it  is  easily 
achieved  by  admission  criteria  relating  to 
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explicit  purposes  of  the  school,  such  as 
religious  commitment  or  adherence  to  a 
particular  philosophy  or  pedagogy.  In  the 
public  schools,  which  represent  a wide 
variety  of  communities,  commonality  is  far 
more  difficult  to  achieve  and  must,  of 
necessity,  be  formed  from  community 
debate,  resolution,  and  involvement. 
Commonality  depends  on  the  ability  to 
reach  out  to  parents  and  empower  them 
with  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  heard. 
Only  by  creating  opportunities  for  real 
dialogue  can  our  schools  become 
“communities  of  interest”  in  which  power 
is  shared  between  parents  and  children. 
There  are  sufficient  examples  of  such 

Shared  purposes  are  developed  in 
schools  with  students  of  many 
cultures,  languages,  and  religious 
and  economic  backgrounds. 


public  schools  for  me  to  be  certain  that  this 
possibility  is  real,  not  utopian.  Shared 
purposes  are  developed  in  schools  with 
students  of  many  cultures,  languages,  and 
religious  and  economic  backgrounds. 

When  this  happens,  we  begin  to  reach  an 
“imaginative  possibility”  of  a pluralistic 
democratic  society. 

The  hiving  off  of  groups  by  gender, 
class,  religion,  language,  or  culture  lessens 
the  demand  for  diversity  from  within  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  diminishes  the  education- 
al experience  of  all.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  advocates  of  public  funding  for 
independent  schools  often  justify  their 
demand  on  the  basis  of  the  unwillingness 


or  inability  of  school  boards  to  provide  the 
particular  kind  of  schooling  they  desire.  It 
is  true  that  the  Education  Act  currently 
limits  the  types  of  schools  that  can  be 
provided  by  school  boards.  However,  I 
have  seen  little  evidence  of  any  concerted 
effort  by  the  various  associations  of  in- 
dependent schools  to  lesson  the  restrictive 
aspects  of  the  Act.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  regularity  with  which  proponents 
of  independent  school  funding  insist  on  the 
importance  of  the  public  school  system. 
This  may  be  because  without  a public 
school  system,  the  notions  of  “private,” 
“independent,”  “alternative,”  or 
“separate”  schools  are  meaningless! 

I have  suggested  that  the  central  issue  to 
be  decided  is  the  nature  of  religious 
freedom  and  religious  discrimination.  Re- 
ligious freedom  requires  the  existence  of 
religious  tolerance.  The  public  school 
system  of  Ontario  has  evolved  from  its 
Protestant  origins  to  become  a system 
which  attempts  to  welcome  all  of  its 
students  and  to  respect  and  honor  the 
cultures,  traditions,  and  religions  of  their 
families.  More  than  half  of  the  students  in 
Toronto’s  public  schools  come  from  homes 
where  neither  French  nor  English  is  the 
primary  language  spoken.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  other  city  in  Canada  that  has  among 
its  citizens  people  from  so  many  different 
ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic,  and  religious 
groups. 

What  is  of  critical  importance  in 
understanding  the  impact  of  independent 
school  funding  on  public  education  is  the 
recognition  that  the  impetus  to  challenge 
the  status  quo,  to  open  our  schools  to  all, 


has  not  come  from  politicians  but  from  the 
many  communities  who  use  our  schools. 
Our  attempts  to  root  out  racism  came  from 
the  experience  of  students  in  our  schools. 
Our  development  of  Heritage  Language 
Programs  came  from  the  diverse  and  highly 
articulated  needs  of  the  many  ethnic 
communities  of  Toronto.  Our  publication 
of  “Readings  and  Prayers  for  Religious 


The  public  school  system  of 
Ontario  has  evolved  from  its 
Protestant  origins  to  become  a 
system  which  attempts  to  welcome 
all  its  students  and  to  respect  and 
honor  the  cultures,  traditions,  and 
religions  of  their  families. 

Observance  in  Toronto  Schools”  came 
from  the  recognition  that  the  public  school 
system  was  not  a “Protestant”  system  but 
one  for  students  of  all  faiths. 

By  funding  independent  schools,  the 
government  will  encourage  the  loss  of 
religious,  cultural,  or  linguistic  diversity  in 
the  public  system,  thus  limiting  the  sources 
of  initiative  for  change  from  within  them. 
No  amount  of  additional  funding  and  no 
soothing  statements  of  support  will  ensure 
the  continuance  of  an  accessible  and 
democratic  school  system.  By  enhancing 
the  status  of  separate  and  independent 
schools,  the  government  diminishes  the 
role  of  its  public  schools. 

Reference 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


As  a Catholic,  a parent  of  two  children 
recently  graduated  from  a public  high 
school  and  one  child  still  in  a separate 
elementary  school,  a separate  ratepayer, 
and  a teacher  for  24  years  in  public 
secondary  schools,  I feel  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  your  debate  on  the  funding 
initiative  for  Catholic  schools,  with 
respondents  Edward  Hickcox,  Father  Carl 
Matthews,  Marilyn  Rowe,  and  Edward 
Humphreys  (see  Orbit  72,  73,  74). 

First,  my  prejudices.  After  the  Robarts 
Plan,  the  credit  system,  SERP,  ROSE,  Bill 
82,  OSIS,  I feel  a bit  shellshocked.  I think 
the  education  system  has  been  jerked 
around  a little  more  than  necessary,  and 
not  all  the  pulls  on  the  leash  have  been 
disinterested.  As  Dr.  Hickcox  points  out 
[Orbit  72,  December  1984],  school  systems, 
when  given  time,  try  hard  to  meet 
challenges,  but  most  observers  would 
agree  that  the  funding  issue  has  been 
jammed  through.  Still,  I would  hope  to 
make  one  point. 

Trustees,  however  keen  and/or  vehe- 
ment, have  little  to  do  with  the  day-to-day 
process  of  education,  and  hence  with  the 
values  transmitted.  A school  climate  is 


rarely  traceable  to  a decision  by  a board  of 
trustees.  The  value  system  in  a school 
depends  upon  the  staff,  primarily  the 
principal,  and  the  way  in  which  the  school 
relates  (directly,  not  through  some  board 
official)  to  the  parents.  I believe  firmly  in 
Catholic  education  for  my  Catholic  chil- 
dren up  to  grade  8,  and  I have  watched 
them  in  four  different  schools.  In  none  of 
them  have  I sensed  that  the  board  made 
much  difference;  the  “Catholicity”  of  the 
school  resides  in  the  staff. 

What  trustees  do  provide  is  the  con- 
tinuity and  legal  basis  of  a system.  In  fact, 
one  could  swap  whole  boards  of  trustees 
between  systems,  resulting  in  Catholics 
running  public  boards  and  mixed  bags  of 
Protestants  and  agnostics  running  separate 
boards,  and  if  the  media  kept  its  mouth 
shut,  nobody  would  notice.  Trustees 
operate  in  trust;  they  try  to  keep  track  of 
what  the  administration  is  doing  and  they 
try  to  keep  the  mill  rate  down.  What 
actually  happens  in  the  schools  is  almost 
entirely  up  to  principals  and  teachers. 

So  what  is  the  fuss  about?  A “Catholic” 
dollar  and  a “public”  dollar  can  buy  the 
same  amount  of  goods  or  services.  The 


only  real  difference  is  that  control  of  the 
dollar  on  its  way  to  the  school  confers 
some  power  on  individuals.  What  results  is 
some  additional  bureaucracy  and  some 
competition  in  the  building  plant,  as  well  as 
some  beautiful  dogfights  over  who  should 
be  hired  by  whom  and  to  whom  the  lucky 
survivor  should  be  grateful;  but  the  net 
change  for  kids  is  very  small — unless  the 
poisons  of  the  debate  seep  into  the 
classroom. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  local  administration 
of  education  is  just  that — administration. 

As  such,  it  can  be  religiously  neutral:  a 
single  board  can  quite  effectively  operate 
the  central  services  as  well  as  staff  and 
fund  a number  of  schools  which  might  be 
very  individual  in  their  value  systems  and 
curriculum. 

Give  me  one  board  of  education,  and  give 
me  the  right  to  demand  that  the  board 
provide  at  least  one  school  within  reach 
which  will  offer  a Catholic  education,  and  I 
have  no  problem.  Fragment  the  educa- 
tional system,  for  whatever  purpose,  and  I 
have  a big  problem. 

Terry  Cassidy 
Timmins,  Ontario 
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Promoting  the  Best  People  is  Good 


Donald  Musella  and  Marguerite  Edge 

OISE 

We  predict  the  next  wave  of  promotions  in 
school  boards  will  establish  many  women 
in  positions  of  added  responsibility.  Why 
do  we  say  this?  Five  reasons  come  to 
mind:  (1)  boards  of  education  are  using 
more  systematic  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  people  to  positions  such 
as  department  head,  consultant,  vice-prin- 
cipal, and  principal;  (2)  many  more 
positions  are  opening  up  due  to  the 
retirements  of  those  who  were  part  of  the 
last  major  promotion  wave;  (3)  boards  of 
education  are  assuming  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  leadership  training  of  their 
staffs;  (4)  societal  pressure  has  led  to 
government  intervention  in  the  form  of 
affirmative  action  directives  and  guidelines; 
(5)  male-female  relationships  within  school 
organizations  continue  to  evolve  in  accor- 
dance with  changing  attitudes  in  society  as 
a whole.  In  the  following  sections,  we 
present  a discussion  of  each  of  these 
reasons  and  indicate  some  evidence  that 
supports  our  initial  statement. 


Systematic  Procedures  and  Criteria 
I for  Promotion 

Many  boards  are  improving  the  procedures 
and  criteria  used  to  select  school  prin- 
cipals, vice-principals,  and  other  leaders. 

As  well,  some  school  systems  (e.g., 
Hamilton  and  Dufferin-Peel  RCSS  Board) 
are  using  assessment-centre  procedures. 
These  procedures  have  been  developed  to 
ensure  that  the  most  qualified  applicants 
have  the  best  chances  of  being  promoted. 
How  does  such  a set  of  procedures  do  this? 
In  several  ways:  (1)  reliance  only  on 
job-related  and  reliable  information;  (2) 
assurance  of  “fairness”  by  requiring  equal 
treatment  in  due  process;  (3)  criteria 
selected  which  focus  primarily  on  high- 
priority  job-related  skills;  (4)  use  of  a 
variety  of  sources  of  candidate  information 
and  multiple  procedures  for  evaluating 
them  in  order  to  minimize  the  influence  of 
any  one  person  or  procedure;  and  (5) 
developing  procedures  which  are  appro- 
priate to  the  philosophy,  objectives,  needs, 
and  political  realities  of  the  board. 

Some  boards  have  incorporated  prob- 
lem-solving exercises  while  others  have 
used  multiple  evaluators  to  ensure  consis- 
tency in  the  use  of  information  and  in  the 
evaluation  of  information  about  candidates. 
The  result  of  these  critical  changes  is 
reduced  subjectivity  and  less  opportunity 
for  discrimination  and  bias.  Although 
subjectivity  can  never  be  entirely  elim- 
inated, it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  these  boards  to  promote  people  without 
adherence  to  appropriate  due  process. 


However,  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go. 

Not  all  boards  have  moved  to  improve 
selection  and  promotion  procedures.  Not 
all  administrators  see  a need  to  examine 
present  practices  or  to  educate  evaluators. 
And,  of  course,  some  senior  administrators 
don’t  want  to  give  up  any  control  over  who 
gets  the  job. 

2 

Lb  More  Positions  Open 
Those  involved  in  the  boom  of  promotions 
that  followed  the  opening  of  hupdreds  of 
schools  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s  are 
about  to  retire,  if  they  haven’t  already 
done  so.  Considering  the  age  distribution 
of  principals  in  Ontario  and  the  eligibility 
age  for  retirement  (set  at  55),  it  could  be 
concluded  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
approximately  38  percent  of  principal 
positions  will  be  open.  (Approximately  38 
percent  of  the  principal  population  is  in  the 
45-54  age  category.) 

A similar  picture  emerges  when  consid- 
ering the  predicted  turnover  of  supervisory 
officers — directors  of  education  and  super- 
intendents. Most  of  the  current  supervisory 
officers  will  have  retired  within  the  next 
ten-year  period.  Further,  when  a senior 
administrator  retires,  the  domino  effect 
takes  place  and  a series  of  openings  occur 
in  other  positions  of  responsibility,  that  is, 
unless  the  board  decides  not  to  replace  the 
senior  administrator,  or  unless  declining 
enrolments  lead  to  the  closing  of  schools. 

The  situation  now  is  much  different  than 
it  was  in  the  mid  ’70s  during  International 
Women’s  Year.  During  that  period  of  rapid 
decline  in  student  population  and  relatively 
few  retirements,  there  were  too  few 
openings.  Thus,  the  consciousness-raising 
and  the  pro-active  thrusts  of  the  period  were 
ill-timed  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of 
women  in  school  boards.  Now  the  timing  is 
“right.” 

Consequently,  those  interested  must  set 
career  plans  in  order  to  be  ready.  This 
means  being  both  certified  and  properly 
prepared.  Some  boards  have  been  trying  to 
assist  in  this  process  by  undertaking 
procedures  to  ensure  the  development  of  a 
pool  of  highly  qualified  candidates. 


3 Leadership  Education  Programs 
for  Staff 

Many  boards  advocate  promoting  from 
within  their  own  staffs.  In  fact,  collective 
agreements  discourage  external  appoint- 
ments. As  well,  most  boards  expect 
individuals  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
development.  However,  some  boards  ac- 
cept shared  responsibility  for  developing 
highly  qualified  candidates  through  in-house 
education  programs.  There  are  some 


excellent  professional  development  pro- 
grams available  for  those  who  seek  to 
prepare  themselves  for  promotion.  An 
example  is  the  multi-faceted  program  being 
developed  in  the  Hamilton  Board  of 
Education.  The  description  we  offer  here 
(see  chart)  is  a summary  of  a few  of  the 
activities  conducted  over  the  last  two  years. 

We’ve  outlined  the  activities  going 
on  in  one  board.  However,  leadership 
programs  are  getting  high  priority  in 
other  boards  that  are  pro-active  in  ensuring 
that  candidates  for  promotion  have  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  those  skills  necessary 
for  success  on  the  job.  As  well,  all 
federations  have  developed  fine  programs 
that  help  prepare  candidates  for  promotion. 
The  effort  put  into  developing  and  offering 
all  these  programs  indicates  a willingness 
on  the  part  of  boards  and  federations  to 
assume  responsibility  for  providing  re- 
sources to  assist  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  prepare  themselves  for  both 
formal  and  informal  leadership  positions. 
The  success  of  the  programs  is  a reflection 
of  the  importance  placed  by  leaders  and 
participants  on  this  kind  of  learning  and 
preparation. 

4 Societal  Pressures  and  Government 
Intervention 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  government  is 
taking  an  active  role  in  promoting  women’s 
rights  through  government  policy,  pres- 
sure, and  action  (e.g.,  Memorandum  from 
the  Minister  of  Education).  One  sees 
evidence  of  this  in  the  number  of  offices 
established,  in  the  speeches  made  by 
politicians  as  well  as  government  officials. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  HAMILTON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Leadership  Program 

Target  Group: 

Objective: 

Schedule: 

Leadership  Program 

Target  Group: 
Objective: 

Schedule: 


Teachers  not  presently  holding  positions  of  added  responsibil- 
ity 

To  develop  and  learn  how  to  apply  leadership  skills  related  to 
communication,  problem  solving,  decision  making,  time 
management,  motivation,  curriculum  implementation 
Approximately  ten  sessions,  including  two  weekend  retreats 

Vice-principals  and  vice-principal  candidates 
Leadership  skills  as  applied  to  administrative  positions  in  the 
Hamilton  Board 

Approximately  ten  sessions,  including  two  weekend  retreats 


Process  Consultation  Program 

Target  Group:  A vertical  sampling  of  educators  from  every  role  (in 

cooperation  with  Halton  Board  of  Education) 

Objective:  To  develop  a group  of  staff  members  skilled  in  process 

consultation 

Schedule:  Two  years  of  activity,  including  sixteen  day  sessions  and  five 

retreat  sessions 

Interview  Team  Program 

Target  Group:  Trustees  and  administrators  preparing  to  interview  principal 

and  vice-principal  candidates 

Objective:  To  have  interviewers  be  clear  about  promotion  procedures, 

techniques  and  interviewing,  evaluating  and  giving  feedback 

Schedule:  Approximately  nine  hours  of  training  in  two  to  three  sessions 

Assessment  Centre  Evaluators 

Target  Group:  Superintendents  preparing  to  evaluate  vice-principal  or 

principal  candidates 

Objective:  To  have  a group  of  knowledgeable,  skilled  observers  and 

evaluators 

Schedule:  Two  day  sessions  for  start  up  and  one  day  before  and  after 

assessments  for  each  following  year 

In  addition,  there  is  a host  of  activities  directly  related  to  policy  implementation  of 

the  board  (e.g.,  teacher  evaluation  workshops  for  all  principals  and  vice-principals 

based  on  new  evaluation  procedures  adopted  by  the  board). 


and  in  the  legislation  and  administrative 
directives. 

Boards  have  responded  in  various  ways: 
(1)  establishing  policies  on  affirmative 
action  and  equal  opportunity;  (2)  establish- 
ing committees  and  hiring  staff  to  under- 
take activities  that  ensure  adherence  and 
commitment  to  equal  rights;  and  (3) 
establishing  procedures  that  reduce  oppor- 
tunity for  bias  and  discrimination  in  staffing 
selection,  promotion,  and  assignments. 

Boards  in  Ontario  are  at  various  stages. 
Some  have  had  affirmative  action  policies 
and  programs  in  place  for  several  years. 
Others  are  in  the  first  stages  of  considera- 
tion— that  is,  they  are  deciding  how  to 
respond  to  the  Minister  of  Education  who 
has  urged  a pro-active  stance  on  af- 
firmative action. 

The  attitude  of  many  board  members, 
like  society  in  general,  has  been  changing. 
Based  on  this  more  positive  attitude,  the 


opportunity  to  institute  specific  action  to 
advance  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity 
and  affirmative  action  is  better  now  than 
ever  before,  especially  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Charter  of  Rights. 

5 Male-Female  Relationships 

and  Changing  Attitudes 

It  is  probably  obvious  to  many  of  us  that 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  attitudes  of 
women  and  men  and  in  their  relationships 
to  one  another  in  the  workplace.  These 
processes  of  change  can  be  described  as 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary.  As 
a result,  some  people  see  too  little  change, 
too  slow  a pace,  while  others  believe  there 
is  too  much  change,  happening  too  fast. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  decade  passes  into 
the  next,  some  of  the  old  stereotypes  are 
diminishing  while  new  ones  emerge.  The 
experience  of  working  together  in  all 


possible  patterns  of  relationships — super- 
ordinate, subordinate,  colleague,  peer, 
professional,  and  partner — will  lead  to 
shifts  in  both  attitudes  and  relationships. 

What  Can  Systems  Do  to  Further  Shifts 
Toward  Equality? 

What  can  we  be  doing  to  further  shifts 
toward  fairness  and  equality  in  our  work 
world?  When  this  question  was  raised  with 
successful  women  leaders  in  a small  group 
discussion,  comments  such  as  those  that 
follow  were  given.  Some  of  these  thoughts 
were  in  the  form  of  recommendations; 
others  were  perceptions  based  on 
extensive  experiences  working  in  the 
“man’s  world  of  administration.’’ 

Thoughts  About  System  Planning  and 
Procedures 

• A system  that  has  clearly  stated  goals, 
annual  plans  for  growth  and  development 
of  its  staff,  and  clear  procedures  for 
promotion  will  ultimately  choose  the  best 
people  for  positions  of  leadership. 

• Any  change  in  a system  (such  as 
encouraging  women  to  take  positions  of 
added  responsibility)  requires  commitment 
of  senior  people,  a top-down  orientation, 
and  carefhl  planning.  Centralized  and 
systematic  coordination  of  initiatives  and 
changes  in  procedures  need  to  occur. 

• Good  procedures  with  clear  delineation 
of  responsibilities  need  to  be  in  place  for 
administrators  to  identify  and  encourage 
people  with  talent.  If  it  is  left  to 
“everybody”  to  encourage  women  in  the 
system,  few  people  will  do  so. 

• Decision-makers  need  to  be  willing  to 
help  individuals  develop  career  plans  and 
be  willing  to  risk  placing  them  in 
assignments  for  their  personal  growth  and 
experience  rather  than  for  the  convenience 
of  the  system  or  school. 

• Women  should  choose  assignments  so 
they  have  a variety  of  experiences  that  give 
them  a chance  to  grow  and  to  use 
“natural”  talents  and  skills. 
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• Women  are  developing  very  strong 
networks,  both  formal  and  informal, 
through  which  they  can  help  one  another 
do  things  such  as  practise  simulated 
interviews,  develop  resumes,  and  share 
information.  Many  systems  have  women’s 
network  groups  associated  with  fed- 
erations. Women  should  take  advantage  of 
existing  groups  or  start  them  since  they 
provide  powerful  ways  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation and  developing  skills. 

Thoughts  About  Evaluation  Skills  and 
Development  Programs 

• Small  groups  of  appropriately  chosen 
personnel  who  can  bring  different  per- 
spectives need  to  be  involved  in  evaluating 
candidates  for  promotion.  Most  evaluators 
need  greater  skills  in  observation,  in 
reporting  on  school  experiences,  and  in 
giving  feedback. 

• The  Assessment  Centre  where  candi- 
dates are  given  varied  tasks  to  do  is  an 
important  phase  of  selection  for  promotion 
because  it  gives  objective  data  for  use. 
However,  it  also  requires  choices,  clarity, 
and  training  on  the  part  of  evaluators.  This 
and  other  clear  procedures  help  minimize 
the  informal  networks  and  guesswork  which 
have  been  a large  part  of  promotions  in  the 
past. 

• Applicants  and  evaluators  alike  need  to 
be  aware  of  what  is  expected.  Clear 
purposes  and  procedures  need  to  be 
communicated  to  potential  candidates. 

This  awareness  of  system  expectations 


gives  applicants  a chance  to  prepare  for  the 
position. 

• For  changes  to  take  place  in  a system,  it 
is  necessary  for  people  to  be  able  to  work 
and  make  decisions  together.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  risk  doing  things 
differently.  Future  leaders  must  make  a 
commitment  to  some  sort  of  continual 
revitalization,  renewal,  learning  process,  or 
training  program. 

• The  content  of  programs  offered  by 
boards  needs  to  be  agreed  upon  by  people 
in  senior  positions  so  that  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  being  de- 
veloped in  the  participants  are  congruent 
with  those  that  senior  people  are  looking 
for  in  their  potential  principal  candidates. 

• Recognition  that  leadership  for  the 
future  requires  new  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  is  critical.  Two  areas  that  have 
been  highlighted  recently  are  areas  where 


women  have  traditionally  had  impact — 
development  and  implementation  of  curri- 
culum. 

• If  a system  knows  how  to  solve 
problems  creatively  in  groups  and  values 
curriculum  experience  in  its  leaders, 
women  have  a better  chance  of  having 
their  skills  and  their  abilities  known. 

• Women  have  traditionally  not  been 
pro-active  in  making  themselves  known. 
Leadership  programs  offer  opportunities 
for  women  to  declare  public  interest. 

• Leadership  programs  need  to  include  a 
large  measure  of  personal  growth  so  that 
people  get  a chance  to  consider  different 
styles  and  different  ways  of  doing  things. 

Summary 

We  have  predicted  that  the  next  generation 
of  promotions  to  positions  of  responsibility 
in  school  boards  will  result  in  a dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  selected 
for  the  positions.  Five  current  changes 
seem  to  support  our  prediction:  (1)  better 
selection  and  promotion  procedures  used 
by  boards;  (2)  more  openings;  (3)  more 
leadership  program  opportunities;  (4)  in- 
creased support  from  governments;  and  (5) 
evolving  changes  in  male-female  relation- 
ships. 

This  transition  can  be  accelerated  by  a 
variety  of  actions.  Some  of  the  strategies 
such  as  internal  leadership  programs, 
training  of  evaluators,  interview  team 
preparation,  and  use  of  assessment  centres 
may  be  appropriate  to  your  situation. 


INTEGRATED  STUDIES,  GRADES  4 to  8 

Sorting  it  all  out 


Walter  E.  Downes,  Queen's  University 

Over  the  past  few  years,  documents  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  have 
increasingly  advocated  the  integration  of 
learning  experiences  not  only  in  the 
primary  division  but  in  the  junior  and 
intermediate  divisions  as  well.  The  Ontario 
Schools  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions 
(OSIS)  document,  for  example,  states 
that  in  the  design  and  organization  of  the 
instructional  program  for  grades  7 and  8 
there  is  to  be  provision  for 

integrated  learning  experiences  that  counter- 
balance the  artificial  divisions  that  may  be 
created  by  an  excessive  subject  orientation. 
Integrated  learning  experiences  do  not  just 
arise  from  the  combining  of  subjects.  Fre- 
quently their  origins  are  in  a significant  and 
timely  event,  the  encountering  of  a problem, 
the  desire  to  explore  an  interesting  phenome- 
non, or  a unifying  theme.  A variety  of 
subject-oriented  and  other  resources  may  be 
used  in  the  development  of  integrated  units. 
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themes,  and  areas  of  study.  (Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  1984,  p.  13) 

And  again, 

Both  in  this  circular  and  in  curriculum 
guidelines,  as  well  as  in  the  plans  of  teachers, 
the  focus  in  the  Intermediate  Division  must  be 
on  the  integration  of  the  learning  experiences 
designed  for  the  student,  (ibid.,  p.  5) 

It  must  be  assumed  that  this  statement  is 
unequivocal.  Learning  experiences  at  the 
Intermediate  Division  level  must  be  integ- 
rated. 

Both  Education  in  the  Primary  and 
Junior  Divisions  (EPJD)  and  OSIS 
emphasize  the  active  involvement  of  the 
learner  in  the  learning  experience  through 
participation  in  the  selection  of  content, 
process,  and  evaluation.  Moreover,  cur- 
riculum and  learning  resources  are  to  go 
beyond  the  classroom  teacher  and  text- 
books and  involve  the  community, 
field-work,  and  non-print  resources.  Time, 
we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  tied  to  a timetable; 
in  grades  7 and  8,  only  a “relative 
balance”  need  obtain  among  the  spacific 
subjects.  But  what  does  all  this  mean? 

What  is  integration  anyway?  How  is  it  to 
be  done? 

Integration  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  terms  “integration,”  “integrated  day,” 
and  “activity-centred  approach”  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  Neither  the  Ministry 
documents  nor  the  limited  print  resources 
available  give  any  clear  definitions  of  the 
terms.  Distinctions  centre  around  the 
dimensions  of  subject  boundaries,  time, 
and  student-centredness.  Ministry  docu- 
ments suggest  that  integration  refers  both 
to  the  melding  of  subjects,  so  that  the 
learner  is  not  altogether  certain  what 
subject  is  being  studied  at  a particular  time, 
and  to  flexible  time  schedules.  “Learning 
from  real  life  situations,  from  exploration, 
and  from  inquiry  imposes  rhythms  of  time 
that  cannot  be  tied  to  a timetable” 

(Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1975,  p.  23) 
as  well  as  a commitment  to  the  central 
place  of  children,  to  their  individual 
emotional,  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  aesthetic  patterns  of  development  in 
curriculum  decision-making  (ibid,  p.  9). 

The  term  “integrated  day”  usually  refers 
to  programs  where  time  is  flexible  or,  as 
one  source  states,  “the  integrated  day 
could  be  described  as  a school  day  which  is 
combined  into  a whole  and  has  the 
minimum  of  timetabling”  (Brown  & Pre- 
cious, p.  12).  To  work  most  effectively, 
these  programs  often  include  activity 
centres  and  allow  children  some  degree  of 
choice  as  to  the  centres  at  which  they  wish 
to  work  and  when.  These  programs  may  or 
may  not  be  subject-integrated. 

It  is  possible  that  a classroom  with 
several  activity  centres  may  be  as  subject- 
exclusive  and  as  teacher-directed  as  more 
traditional  programs.  In  a classroom  of  this 
sort,  children  are  assigned  to  a math  centre 
or  a science  centre  or  a reading  centre  for  a 
set  time.  Although  content  is  loosely 


related,  the  approach  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  correlation  than  integration.  The  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  a common  theme  but 
not  to  one  another.  Other  activity-centred 
classrooms,  however,  do  achieve  a degree 
of  subject  and  time  integration.  Children 
choose  interrelated  activities  at  which  to 
work  rather  than  subjects.  There  are 
compulsory  centres  to  complete  daily  or 
weekly  as  well  as  some  optional  activities, 
but  the  children  have  a degree  of  choice  as 
to  which  activities  they  pursue  at  a 
particular  time.  Integration,  then,  may 
occur  in  an  activity-centred  program  but  is 
not  dependent  upon  it. 

Ministry  documents  tell  us  that  cur- 
riculum should  grow  out  of  the  real 
experiences  of  children  with  people, 
things,  and  symbols  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1975,  p.  17).  The  development 
of  concepts,  generalizations,  skills,  and 
attitudes  is  achieved  more  effectively 
through  interaction  with  the  environment 
than  through  vicarious  experience.  The 
point  here  is  that  while  themes  such  as 
dinosaurs,  space,  knights,  and  castles  are 
excellent  for  expressive  and  imaginative 
activities,  they  need  to  be  balanced  in  a 
total  program  by  themes  derived  from 
first-hand  experience.  The  selection  of  the 
starting  point  for  the  integrated  unit  must 
have  potential  for  the  articulation  of 
significant  and  meaningful  content  in  terms 
of  ideas,  concepts,  skills,  and  attitude 
formation.  In  this  light,  then,  let  us 
consider  an  integrated  unit  using  the 
bicycle  as  a starting  point. 


The  Bicycle 

The  bicycle  can  be  a useful  laboratory  tool  for 
developing  fundamental  principles  and  con- 
cepts in  physics  as  well  as  for  demonstrating 
technological  applications  of  physics.  The 
student’ s own  bicycle  illustrates  the  principles 
of  measurement,  levers,  gear  ratios,  speed, 
acceleration,  force,  Newton’s  laws  of  motion, 
conservation  of  momentum,  moments  for 
forces,  work  and  energy,  power,  pressure  on 
surfaces  and  air  pressure  in  closed  containers, 
friction,  and  distribution  of  weight  on  the 
supports  of  a beam.  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1972,  p.  20) 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  selection 
that  the  teacher  must  have  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  basic  content  and  principles 
which  the  starting  point  might  generate.  No 
doubt  the  teacher  will  learn  a great  deal 
along  with  the  children.  The  teacher  will 
also  have  some  specific  objectives  in  mind 
for  individual  children  in  relation  to 
concept,  aesthetic,  and  skill  development. 
One  child,  for  example,  might  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  work  in  measurement  or 
problem  solving,  while  another  needs  more 
practice  in  organizing  transactional  writing 
and  still  another  needs  to  learn  to 
cooperate  in  group  work. 

When  beginning  any  unit,  brainstorming 
is  an  effective  device  to  find  out  what  the 
children  think  they  know  about  a topic  and 
what  they  would  like  to  explore.  The  flow 
chart  in  Table  1 indicates  possible  direc- 
tions the  study  might  take  in  a unit  on 
bicycles.  No  ideas  are  rejected,  but  the 
teacher  might  prompt  the  children  to 


Table  1 write  an  illustrated  history 

time  line  | wire  models 

^ RESEARCH  HISTORY 
research  marathons 


Olympic  bicycle  events 

INVESTIGATIONS  RE:  ACCESSORIES 

- horns 

- bells 

- generators  & lights 

- speedometers  & odometers 

map  - where  made 


visit  repair  shop 


tires 

/ 

pressure  vs.  weight 
pressure  vs.  road  surface 


QUESTIONS 


oil  & friction 


COMPARISON  OF  TYPES 

- style 

- materials 

- features 

- prices 


BICYCLE  STORIES 
creative  writing  poetry 

ASSOCIATED  WORDS 

word  shapes 

DRAW 

- pencil 

- crayons 

- paints 

PRINTS 

- designs 

PLAN  A RODEO 

MEASURMENT  & EVALUATION 

- distances 

- tubing 

- ratio  - tubing  to  frame 

- number  of  spokes  to  rim 

- sprockets 

- circumference 

- coasting 


PLAN  A BIKE  TRIP 

- 1 day  - distance,  maps,  time,  sights,  equipment 

- 3 days  - distance,  maps,  time,  sights,  equipment 
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consider  a variety  of  ideas,  activities,  and 
creative  tangents.  Some  topics  will  be 
pursued  by  all  the  children  while  others 


will  be  undertaken  by  some  children  or  not 
at  all. 

Once  the  topic  has  been  brainstormed, 
the  teacher  might  challenge  the  children  to 
make  a pencil  and  paper  sketch  of  a bicycle 
to  see  how  many  parts  they  can  remember. 
Then  with  a bicycle  present,  comparisons 
can  be  made  with  the  real  object.  A second 
sketch  is  made  from  direct  observation  of 
the  bicycle.  The  teacher  draws  attention  to 
relative  size,  proportion,  angles,  direc- 
tions, and  relationship  of  parts. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  drawing  may  not 
be  evident.  Teachers  in  Plowden-oriented 
primary  schools  in  Britain  place’ an 
emphasis  on  observational  drawing  to 
which  we  in  Ontario  ought  to  give 
consideration.  Briefly  stated,  observational 
drawing  stimulates  thinking,  language,  and 
perception  in  addition  to  the  development 
of  such  personal  qualities  as  caring, 
persistence,  and  pride  in  accomplishment. 

A study  of  selected  primary  schools  in 
Britain  stated: 

It  [drawing]  can  heighten  [the  children's] 
awareness  of  sensory  experience  and  sharpen 
their  powers  of  observation.  As  children 
perceive  more  acutely,  they  respond  more 
deeply  and  with  more  understanding  to  the 
natural  and  man-made  world.  Form  and  order, 
pattern  and  design  become  clear  to  them,  and 
they  evolve  their  own  images  to  record  their 


responses  and  make  something  new.  (Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors,  1978,  p.  3) 

One  can  hardly  visit  any  museum,  castle, 
or  cathedral  in  Britain  without  coming 
across  hordes  of  schoolchildren  with  their 
clipboards,  sketch  pads,  and  pencils  at  the 
ready. 

This  period  of  observation  and  sketching 
can  be  followed  by  the  making  of  lists  by 
individual  children.  One  list  comprises 
questions  the  student  may  wish  to 
investigate,  the  second,  associated  words 
or  phrases,  and  the  third,  possible 
activities  with  bicycles. 

The  first  list  will  lead  to  inquiry  and 
eventually  to  transactional  writing,  the 
second  to  expressive  writing  in  the  form  of 
stories  and  poems,  and  the  third  to  possible 
outdoor  activities  as  well  as  group  work, 
research,  and  reporting.  The  lists  may  look 
something  like  those  in  Table  2. 


All  students  will  be  required  to  produce 
pieces  of  creative  writing  (using  the  word 
associations,  if  they  wish),  to  investigate 
one  or  more  questions  in  depth  from  which 
a variety  of  forms  of  reporting — writing, 
paintings,  graphs,  maps — will  result,  and  to 
engage  in  at  least  one  activity.  Inquiry 
questions  and  related  activities  may  be 
done  individually  or  in  small  groups.  The 
children  are  not  limited  to  the  lists,  for  they 
may  find  that  some  investigations  lead  to 
new  questions  or  ideas.  There  is  no  order 
in  which  jobs  must  be  done,  nor  is  there  a 
strict  time  limit  in  which  they  must  be 
done.  The  teacher’s  job  is  to  monitor, 
encourage,  suggest,  probe,  and  facilitate. 
Knowing  individual  children,  the  teacher 
will  try  to  stimulate  growth  where  there  is 
need.  There  will  be  times  when  some 
children  must  be  told  their  work  is  not  of 
an  acceptable  standard  or  that  they  must 
do  more  writing,  printing,  or  investigating. 

The  related  activities  are  particularly 
useful  for  small  group  work.  For  example, 
a group  of  three  or  four  children  could  plan 
a hypothetical  three-day  bicycle  trip  they 
would  like  to  take  sometime  in  the  future. 
They  would  need  to  decide  on  destination, 
use  map  skills  to  plan  a route,  calculate 
distances  to  be  covered  per  day,  plan 
meals  and  snacks,  determine  equipment 
needed,  select  overnight  stops,  and  deter- 
mine costs.  Some  children  may  wish  to 


write  a story  about  what  might  happen  on 
such  a trip.  Other  groups  could  plan  and 
conduct  a bicycle  rodeo  which  would  take 
place  in  the  schoolyard. 

An  important  element  of  the  approach  is 
provision  for  sharing.  The  class  should  be 
brought  together  two  or  three  times  a week 
so  that  several  children  can  report  on 
findings,  share  finished  products,  and 
solicit  ideas.  Some  finished  work  will  form 
the  basis  for  a bulletin  board  display  while 
other  pieces  will  be  either  kept  in  folders  or 
individual,  student-made  books. 

This  approach  to  an  integrated  unit  on 
the  bicycle  is  without  learning  centres.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  set  up  work  areas  in 
the  classroom  where  the  children  go  to  do 
research  in  books,  to  write,  paint,  engage 
in  group  work,  and  so  on.  A display  table 
with  bicycle  parts  should  be  an  important 
and  useful  area  for  investigations  as  should 
the  bicycle  itself.  From  a housekeeping 
point  of  view,  at  least,  these  work  areas 
make  sense.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to 
exercise  more  control  over  the  content  and 
skill  development.  If  this  is  the  case, 
learning  centres  can  be  set  up  with  job 
cards  directing  the  children  to  make 
specific  investigations  or  research  parti- 
cular questions.  Some  choice  can  still  be 
present,  particularly  with  regard  to  topic, 
but  the  nature  of  the  activity  is  more 
controlled.  It  is  hoped  that  the  centres  will 
require  integrative  and  not  subject-centred 
tasks. 

To  a considerable  extent,  the  unit  just 
described  can  be  considered  integrated. 
There  is  a melding  of  subject  disciplines 
that  is  natural,  not  forced,  yet  ideas, 
concepts,  principles,  and  skills  are  being 
developed  which  are  clearly  related  to 
science,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
health,  various  facets  of  language,  and  art. 
The  children  are  allowed  elements  of 
choice  and  time  is  flexible.  The  unit 
addresses  individual  patterns  of  develop- 
ment and  encourages  the  growth  of  group 
process  skills.  Not  least  of  all,  the  children 
realize  that  what  they  are  learning  and 
doing  has  relevance  and  application  to  real 
life  rather  than  being  merely  a matter  of 
somewhat  doubtful  academic  interest. 
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Inquiry  Questions 

Word  Associations 

Related  Activities 

-How  were  bicycles  in- 

-sleek 

-plan  and  implement 

vented? 

-strong 

a bicycle  rodeo 

-Why  is  tire  pressure 

-fast 

-plan  a 1-day  bicycle 

important? 

-straight  as 

trip 

-How  are  bicycles  made? 

an  arrow 

-plan  a longer  trip 

-What  are  local  bicycle 

-flashy 

-visit  a repair  shop 

laws? 

-speedy 

-interview  police 

-What  are  some  different 

-find  stories,  poems, 

kinds  of  bicycles? 
-How  should  bicycles  be 

songs 

maintained? 

Table  2 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


IMMUNIZATION-A  Teaching  Tool 


Carl  Friesen,  UNICEF  Canada 

Basic  health  care,  including  immunization, 
is  a part  of  life  for  every  Canadian 
schoolchild.  Because  of  this,  immunization 
can  serve  as  an  excellent  teaching  tool  to 
give  students  a wider  knowledge  of  the 
world.  It  can  be  a microcosm  of  the 
tremendous  differences  between  countries 
like  Canada  and  those  of  the  third  world, 
perhaps  greatest  when  comparing  public 
health  protection  systems. 

Almost  from  birth,  Canadian  youngsters 
are  slid  onto  a smoothly  functioning  public 
health  machine  that  makes  sure  they  have 
the  best  possible  protection  against  com- 
municable disease.  They  get  regular  boos- 
ter shots  throughout  their  school  years.  A 
high  level  of  education  among  the  Cana- 
dian public  and  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  value  of  immunization  ensure  that 
parents  will  want  their  children  protected 
this  way.  An  excellent  transportation 
network  and  well-distributed  medical 
centres  make  it  easy  to  provide  such 
protection.  In  the  developing  world, 
however,  3.6  million  children  die  every 
year  and  a similar  number  are  disabled  for 
life  because  of  six  diseases:  measles, 
tetanus,  whooping  cough,  tuberculosis, 
diptheria,  and  polio.  All  of  these  could 
easily  be  prevented  by  immunization. 

Immunization — Helping  the  Body  Help 
Itself 

Immunization  is  based  on  the  body’s 
ability  to  protect  itself  against  a second 
attack  by  a disease.  For  example,  a child 
can  get  measles  only  once.  After  that  first 
attack,  the  body’s  disease-protection  sys- 
tem is  sensitized  to  “recognize”  the 
measles  virus;  a protective  chemical  called 
antibody  is  produced  which  will  destroy 
the  virus  if  at  any  future  time  it  enters  the 
body. 

Immunization  vaccines  contain  a mild  or 
altered  dose  of  the  agent  causing  the 
disease.  This  triggers  the  body  to  produce 
the  antibody,  which  protects  the  child 
against  a real  attack.  If  administered 
properly,  most  vaccines  are  over  90 
percent  effective  and  protect  for  life.  For 
some  vaccines  to  be  effective,  they  have  to 
be  administered  several  times.  The  first 
dose  sensitizes  the  body’s  immune  system, 
the  second  causes  production  of  antibody, 
and  the  third  raises  the  level  of  antibody 
protection  to  one  that  will  last  for  many 
years. 

At  birth,  all  babies  are  protected 
naturally  from  some  communicable  dis- 
eases with  a temporary  immunity  passed 
on  by  the  mother.  After  a few  months  this 
protection  diminishes,  increasing  the 


child’s  vulnerability  to  communicable  dis- 
eases in  the  environment.  In  Canada, 
however,  immunization  starts  at  two 
months  and  continues  on  a set  schedule 
until  about  age  14.  Ontario  schoolchildren 
are  required  by  law  to  be  immunized 
against  diptheria,  polio,  tetanus,  red 
measles,  rubella  (German  measles),  and 
mumps.  Most  children  are  also  immunized 
against  pertussis  (whooping  cough),  al- 
though this  is  not  legally  required. 

Disease  prevention  has  come  a long  way 
in  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  developed 
world  over  the  past  few  decades.  In  the 
days  before  adequate  immunization  pro- 
grams, whole  schools  used  to  be  shut  down 
because  of  diptheria  epidemics.  Polio,  an 
often  crippling  and  deadly  disease,  was  a 
potential  terror  for  every  parent  of  young 
children. 

The  Third  World  Difference 
Among  the  three  quarters  of  the  world’s 
population  who  live  in  developing  coun- 
tries, communicable  diseases  still  disable 
and  kill.  Malnourishment  and  previous 
illnesses  make  children  easy  prey  for  what 
are  considered  minor  diseases  here. 
Measles,  usually  combated  easily  by  a 
Canadian  youngster,  can  kill  half  the  third 
world  children  affected. 


In  attempting  to  immunize  children  in 
developing  countries,  agencies  like  UN- 
ICEF face  huge  difficulties.  The  largely 
rural  population  cannot  afford  transporta- 
tion to  take  them  to  the  clinics,  most  of 
which  are  located  in  larger  centres,  and  so 
they  may  have  to  carry  their  children  many 
kilometres  to  be  inoculated.  Poverty  also 
makes  it  difficult  to  spare  much  time  away 
from  work  in  the  fields. 

The  concept  of  “preventative  health 
care”  is  a relatively  new  one  in  the 


developing  world.  The  task  of  convincing 
parents  of  the  Value  of  immunization  is 
formidable.  They  are  willing  to  carry  an 
already  sick  child  long  distances  on  foot  to 
a medical  clinic,  but  don’t  see  why  they 
should  make  the  same  effort  to  bring  a 
healthy  child  to  be  immunized.  Even  when 
UNICEF  can  convince  parents  to  have  a 
child  vaccinated  once,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  the  other  shots  are 
essential  too. 

Perhaps  a woman  in  rural  Africa  has 
already  taken  her  child  for  two  immuniza- 
tion shots.  When  the  baby  is  nine  months 
old,  she  has  to  decide  whether  to  go  back 
yet  again.  She  was  told  to  go,  but  doesn’t 
understand  why.  Nobody  in  her  village 
encourages  her  to  go  because  they  do  not 
know  any  more  than  she  does. 

A trip  to  the  clinic  will  cost  her  a day’s 
work  in  the  family  fields,  at  perhaps  the 
busiest  time  of  year.  It  will  mean  a 14- 
kilometre  walk  in  the  hot  sun.  At  nine 
months,  the  child  is  too  heavy  to  carry  and 
too  young  to  walk.  Last  time  she  went  to 
the  clinic,  there  was  a two-hour  lineup. 
Now  the  child  seems  perfectly  well,  and 
surely  two  injections  are  enough?  So  the 
day  of  the  immunization  appointment  goes 
by,  and  another  child  remains  unprotected. 

Education  is  the  answer  here.  Women — 


the  main  decision-makers  regarding  the 
children — must  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  immunization.  In  order  to  reach  the 
women  who  cannot  read  or  write,  the 
message  has  to  go  out  by  radio,  word  of 
mouth,  and  illustrated  posters. 

By  studying  the  practical  social  barriers 
to  immunization,  students  get  a good  idea 
of  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  the  developing 
world.  Life  there  is  filled  with  barriers  and 
limitations  little  known  in  Canada.  To  drive 
home  the  lesson,  teachers  can  ask  students 


A pistol-like  pedojet  injects  the  vaccine  needed  to  protect  this  Burkina  Faso  youngster 
from  a variety  of  communicable  diseases. 
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ORBIT  REVIEWS 


Music  Education -What  to  Teach 


Sharon,  Lois,  and  Bram,  singers  of  songs  for 
young  children,  were  interviewed  by  Orbit 
this  past  November  at  the  Children ’s  Book 
Store  in  Toronto.  Recently,  they've  published 
their  first  book,  a beautifully  illustrated  ver- 
sion of  Mother  Goose,  with  clear  musical 
notation,  ideal  for  classroom  use  (Ground- 
hog: 1985). 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  system  will  like- 
ly be  familiar  with  the  trio 's  musical  corpus 
— six  albums  and  two  songbooks  with  tunes 
from  all  over  the  world  and  sung  in  almost 
every  kind  of  musical  setting.  But  what  is  not 
so  widely  known  is  that  Sharon,  Lois,  and 
Bram  came  together  out  of  many  years  work- 
ing with  children  and  that  the  Mariposa  in 
the  Schools  Program  launched  their  careers 
as  professional  entertainers  for  children. 

Bram  Morrison,  who  started  singing  in  cof- 
fee houses  in  his  high  school  and  university 
years,  was  an  elementary,  music,  and  special 
education  teacher  with  the  North  York  Board 
for  seven  years.  Lois  Lilienstein,  a music 
grad  from  the  University  of  Michigan  who 
came  to  Toronto  in  the  early  sixties  with  her 
husband,  a professor  at  York  University, 


started  out  in  pre-school  music  programs. 

And  Sharon  Hampson,  like  Bram,  a native  of 
Toronto  and  ‘ folkie  ’ ’ from  her  teen-age 
years,  shifted  from  the  coffee  house  circuit  to 
work  with  children  early  on  in  her  musical 
career. 

Below,  Orbit  asks  them  about  performing 
for  kids,  choosing  material,  and  teaching 
music. 

Orbit:  Can  you  tell  us  how  your  current 
careers  took  off  from  your  experiences  in  the 
public  school  system? 

Bram:  In  my  special  education  work,  I 
always  tried  to  schedule  a few  classes  with 
the  so-called  normal  stream  and  with  at  least 
one  or  two  enrichment  classes  just  so  that  I 
could  keep  a perspective  on  what  was  hap- 
pening in  their  heads  as  well.  Eventually, 
though,  I decided  that  the  classroom  didn’t 
offer  me  everything  I needed,  so  I stepped 
aside  from  teaching  and  went  into  performing 
freelance  in  schools  and  public  libraries 
through  the  Mariposa  Program.  That  was  in 
the  early  seventies  and  that’s  when  I met 


Sharon  and  Lois,  though  it  wasn’t  until  1978 
that  we  made  our  first  album. 

Sharon:  I was  involved  in  music  as  a folk 
singer  in  coffee  houses,  like  Bram,  but  I 
seemed  to  constantly  find  myself  in  situations 
where  I was  performing  for  children  — 
children’s  TV,  children’s  radio  programs.  It 
wasn’t  something  I’d  particularly  chosen;  it 
just  kind  of  evolved.  And  then  I got  involved 
in  Mariposa.  In  fact,  I was  involved  in  the 
Pilot  Project. 


Continued  from  page  23 
to  plan  a campaign  promoting  immuniza- 
tion in  a largely  illiterate  society.  Students 
could  design  posters  without  words,  write 
a message  for  broadcast  on  radio,  or 
develop  a play  that  could  be  performed  for 
villagers  by  a travelling  group.  These 
assignments  help  to  provide  better  under- 
standing of  a different  way  of  life  while 
teaching  communication  skills. 

Convincing  third  world  parents  of  the 
value  of  immunization  will  increase  the 
effort  they  are  willing  to  make.  At  the  same 
time,  UNICEF  is  working  on  technological 
solutions  that  decrease  the  effort  they  will 
have  to  make.  Mobile  immunization  teams, 
trained  and  equipped  by  UNICEF,  travel 
about  the  countrysides  of  the  developing 
world,  bringing  immunization  to  the 
people.  They  follow  carefully  set  schedules 
for  returning  to  each  area  to  give  booster 
shots  at  the  right  time  and  to  immunize 
newborns.  It  has  been  a problem  to  keep 
the  vaccines  cold  enough  to  retain  their 
potency  in  areas  where  those  refrigerators 
that  are  available  are  unreliable  because  of 
frequent  electrical  power  breakdowns. 
UNICEF  has  managed  to  develop  vaccines 
that  can  tolerate  brief  exposure  to  higher 
temperatures  and  has  also  distributed 
portable  “cold  boxes,”  containers  in  which 
to  store  the  vaccine  as  it  is  carried  around 
the  countryside. 

By  understanding  these  problems  and 
solutions,  students  come  to  realize  that  the 
expensive,  high-technology  methods  that 
work  in  Canada  are  often  not  available  or 


are  unsuitable  in  the  developing  world. 
Simple,  low-cost  ways  are  best. 

Immunization  for  All  by  1990 
UNICEF  and  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization have  set  a goal:  immunization 
available  to  all  the  world’s  children  by 
1990.  Although  an  ambitious  task,  recent 
developments  indicate  that  the  target  can 
be  reached.  Third  world  governments  who 
understand  immunization’s  importance  are 
supporting  the  cause.  Certain  national 
campaigns  have  shown  that  complete 
immunization  is  possible.  Burkina  Faso,  an 
impoverished,  drought-ridden  African 
country,  underwent  a successful  immu- 
nization campaign  in  late  1984.  The 
country’s  leaders,  working  together  with 
UNICEF  and  other  development  organiza- 
tions, decided  to  concentrate  on  measles, 
yellow  fever,  and  meningitis,  all  of  which 
can  be  prevented  with  one  immunization 
shot.  Virtually  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  participated.  In  El  Salvador, 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  civil  war 
stopped  fighting  on  three  Sundays  in  the 
spring  of  1985  so  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  country’s  400,000  children  under  age 
five  could  be  immunized. 

The  task  is  large,  but  rapid  progress  has 
been  seen.  In  1974,  an  estimated  4 percent 
of  the  developing  world’s  children  were 
immunized  against  any  one  of  the  six 
leading  diseases.  Now,  with  almost  40 
percent  of  third  world  children  immunized, 
the  death  toll  from  communicable  disease 
has  fallen  from  an  estimated  five  million 


children  in  1974  to  the  present  total  of  3.6 
million  per  year. 

Teaching  Suggestions 
Lessons  about  immunization  can  be  rein- 
forced using  methods  that  teach  other 
valuable  skills. 

• Language  study:  Have  students  “inter- 
view” the  school  nurse  about  immu- 
nization and  write  a newspaper  article  on 
the  subject. 

• Community  work:  Hold  a fundraiser  to 
help  support  UNICEF  immunization  pro- 
grams. Once  students  understand  what  the 
money  is  used  for,  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  work  hard.  They  will  get 
experience  in  organizing  events  and  prac- 
tice in  handling  money.  When  the  fun- 
draiser is  finished,  take  the  class  to  a 
nearby  bank,  have  them  open  an  account, 
deposit  the  money,  write  a cheque,  and 
send  it  to  UNICEF. 

• Science  or  Health:  Divide  the  class  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  to  research  one  of 
the  immunizable  diseases  according  to 
symptoms,  treatment,  and  method  of 
immunization. 

By  using  immunization  as  a topical 
framework,  teachers  can  give  their  stu- 
dents a wide  understanding  of  the  world 
and  their  place  in  it.  To  obtain  more 
information  or  to  arrange  a consultation 
with  an  experienced  member  of  UNICEF’s 
Development  Education  Committee,  con- 
tact UNICEF  Ontario  at  1992  Yonge  Street 
#204,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4S  1Z7;  (416)  \ 

487-4153,  or  your  nearest  UNICEF  office. □ 
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Reviewed  by  Joan  Allen,  York  University 


Lois:  I discovered  “folk”  — Woodie  Guthrie 
was  the  first  — after  being  invited  by  my 
son’s  nursery  school  to  play  piano  for  the 
kids.  I only  knew  how  to  play  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  but  they  said  anything  would  be 
better  than  what  they  had  been  doing!  Any- 
way, from  there,  I started  doing  pre-school 
programs  in  libraries,  and  then,  a mutual 
friend  introduced  me  to  Sharon. 

Orbit:  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  kind 
of  conflict  between  performing  as  profes- 
sionals as  opposed  to  performing  as  teachers? 
How  is  it  a difference  experience? 

Lois:  It’s  always  different  to  sit  on  the  floor 
of  a classroom  with  twenty  children,  with  a 
lot  of  interaction,  a lot  of  back  and  forth,  and 
to  be  part  of  a trio  on  stage  performing  for 
one  thousand  people.  It  has  to  be  a different 
experience. 

Bram:  And  yet  one  is  rooted  in  the  other. 

The  way  we  behave  on  stage  is  rooted  in  the 
classroom.  The  trick  of  a good  performer  is 
to  create  that  kind  of  one-on-one  feeling  that 
you  get  with  a very  small  group  of  children. 

Orbit:  Since  so  many  of  your  songs  reflect  a 
folk  tradition,  can  you  talk  about  how  you 
get  your  material?  Why  do  you  choose  to  do 
traditional  material  or  current  material  rather 
than  create  your  own?  (Sharon’s  husband  Joe 
Hampson  has  written  several  songs  for  the 
group.) 

Bram:  You  dig  and  you  dig  and  you  read, 
books  and  you  listen  to  records  and  you 
listen  to  people  perform  and  you  go  back  to 
every  possible  source  you  can  think  of.  It’s 
an  archival  search  process;  there’s  scholar- 
ship to  it.  But  the  reason  we  do  traditional 
songs  is  that  there’s  so  much  good  material 
there  for  the  taking  if  only  you  take  the  time 
and  effort  to  seek  it  out. 

Lois:  I guess  we  think  of  Mother  Goose 
nursery  rhymes  as  very  old  folk  songs.  What 
makes  them  different  from  the  songs  we  hear 
today?  There’s  a great  simplicity  but  a real 
tunefulness,  a melody  to  remember,  and 
words  that  are  straightforward. 

A lot  of  the  songs  that  are  written  for 
children  are  written  to  make  a point  or  to 
teach  a lesson,  and  that  is  really  very  op- 
posite to  our  approach  to  music.  If  our  music 
teaches  something  other  than  the  music,  that’s 
because,  first,  the  music  is  good  in  its  own 
right. 

Sharon:  Folk  music  didn’t  grow  out  of  some 
one  saying,  “Oh,  I think  children  need  a 
song  about  something.”  It  grew  out  of  life 
experiences  and  emotions. 

Bram:  The  songs  that  have  been  written  with 
a specific  lesson  in  mind,  whether  it’s  colors 
or  rhymes,  or  how  to  tie  your  shoe  laces,  or 


how  you  should  love  your  Mommy  or  the 
world,  are  generally  not  very  good  songs.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  make  a blanket  condemna- 
tion, but  by  and  large  they’re  not  very  good 
as. poetry  or  as  music. 

Orbit:  Were  you  to  go  back  to  teaching  in 
the  schools,  how  would  your  experience  as 
performers  change  the  kind  of  teaching  you 
might  do  in  a classroom?  Or  would  it? 

Lois:  It’s  worked  so  strongly  the  other  way. 
The  classroom  experience  has  really  helped 
us  and  prepared  us  for  the  stage. 

There’s  a whole  process  to  “working  a 
song,”  to  pacing  it  with  different  levels  of 
activity,  which  we  learned  in  the  classroom. 
Anyone  who  dares  get  up  on  the  stage  to  lead 
a children’s  concert  without  having  worked 
with  small  groups  of  children  is  doomed. 

Sharon:  We  find  it  refreshing  — almost  a 
luxury  — to  go  back  to  classrooms  and  see 
how  kids  experience  our  songs  because  when 
we  do  a concert,  we  don’t  really  know  what 
happens  after  the  concert,  what  kind  of  im- 
pact the  music  has  had  on  the  child.  We  only 
know  at  the  moment  the  kind  of  impact  we’re 
having.  And,  in  addition,  we  get  a lot  of  our 
repertoire  from  teacher  workshops. 

Orbit:  What  would  be  your  advice  to  teachers 
doing  music  programs? 

Bram:  First,  avoid  age  labels.  A lot  of  the 
preconceived  notions  of  what’s  appropriate 
just  don’t  hold.  Second,  avoid  teachy  songs, 
those  with  a non-musical  content.  Of  course, 
there’s  a certain  curriculum  to  follow,  but, 
still,  there  are  choices  that  can  be  made. 

Lois:  Today,  there  are  not  so  many  music 
teachers  to  go  around,  so  the  onus  is  on  the 
classroom  teacher.  And  kids  get  their 
strongest  message  about  music,  whether  it’s 
appropriate  or  not,  from  their  teachers.  So, 
the  main  thing  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
virtuoso,  just  open  enough  to  have  fun.  And, 
in  Canada,  the  world  of  records  and  books 
and  music  for  children  has  opened  up  tremen- 
dously. Folk  music  was  not  thought  of  as 
kosher  for  classroom  music  10  to  15  years 
ago.  . . . 

Bram:  There’s  room  in  the  classroom  for 
every  kind  of  music  and  every  kind  of 
method  that  people  have  devised  as  long  as 
it’s  not  used  in  exclusivity. 


Learn  to  Sing  to  Read,  by  Audrey  Wiseby. 
London:  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
1981. 

Learn  to  Sing  to  Learn  to  Read  imparts  a 
method  which  author  Wiseby  has  designed  to 
treat  reading  problems  by  encouraging  subtle- 
ty in  listening  skills.  Musical  exercises  are 
used  to  encourage  an  auditory  memory,  and  a 


sense  of  the  meaning  of  sound  is  instilled  in 
the  pre-reading  child.  Through  instrumental 
and  bodily  analogies,  the  child  learns  the  in- 
gredients of  speech  sounds  including  musical 
pitch  and  tonal  qualities  and  how  these  are 
needed  to  produce  language.  The  method’s 
claim  is  that  a relation  exists  between  reading 
ability  and  understanding  of  the  quality  of 
speech  sounds. 


Move,  Sing,  Listen,  Play,  by  Donna  Wood. 
Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson,  1982. 

Donna  Wood,  a respected  Toronto  teacher  of 
music  for  young  children,  wrote  Move,  Sing, 
Listen,  Play  as  a guide  for  preparing  children 
for  a musical  education.  Her  philosophy  of 
child-centred  teaching  means  her  classes  for- 
mulate play  as  the  child’s  “work”  and  reflect 
Piagetian  developmental  stages.  This,  too,  is 
a method  which  concentrates  on  the  pro- 
gressive enhancement  of  listening  skills,  argu- 
ing against  trying  to  impose  the  understan- 
ding of  abstract  complexities  such  as  har- 
mony which  frustrate  and  lose  the  ear  of  the 
young  child.  This  book  is  in  increasing  use 
by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 


Pop,  Rock  and  Ethnic  Music  in  School, 
edited  by  Graham  Vulliamy  and  Ed  Lee. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1982. 

Pop  Rock  and  Ethnic  Music  in  School  is  a 
collection  of  essays  on  musical  education 
edited  by  British  authors  Graham  Vulliamy 
and  Ed  Lee,  a sociologist  of  education  and  a 
lecturer  in  English,  respectively.  Their  main 
hobby-horse  is  that  the  orthodox  music  cur- 
riculum, with  its  bias  toward  classical  train- 
ing, is  hostile  to  those  popular  musical 
idioms  which  can  authenticate  and  motivate 
the  child’s  desire  to  discipline  his  or  her 
musical  inclinations.  This  disdain  seems  to  be 
rooted  in  the  pedagogical  prejudice  that 
popular  music  is  a-methodic  and  that  “from 
the  ‘classical’  point  of  view,  much  teaching 
of  pop,  rock,  and  folk  is  seen  as  inculcating 
‘poor  technique’  and  ‘bad  habits’.” 

The  volume  encourages  the  teaching  of 
music  which  begins  with  (although  is  not 
limited  by)  the  student’s  taste;  it  strives  for 
an  understanding  of  background  influences, 
techniques,  and  idioms.  For  instance,  to 
develop  vocal  technique,' “ the  child  must  first 
name  the  artist  whom  he  or  she  most  ad- 
mires, and  then  compare  his  or  her  own 
voice- work  to  theirs.  The  student  then  tries  to 
explicate  the  techniques  that  each  employ.” 
My  main  reservation  about  this  book  is 
related  to  Lee  and  Vulliamy’s  claim  that 
“different  musics  . . . need  to  be  evaluated 
using  different  criteria.”  This  seems  to  in- 
validate the  claim  that  educating  students  in 
their  preferred  musical  idions  will  not 
ultimately  restrict  them  to  those  idioms. 
However,  the  authors’  argument  against 
“genre-centric”  teaching  of  music  is 
compelling. □ 
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Advanced  Physical  Education 


Port  Credit  Secondary  School 


Pat  Williams  and  Doug  Jones 

Port  Credit  Secondary  School 

Pat  Williams  (Assistant  Head,  Girls’  P.H.E.) 
and  Doug  Jones  (Assistant  Head,  Boys'  P.H.E.) 
are  the  instructors  of  the  advanced  physical 
education  course  described  in  this  article. 

The  Grade  Twelve  Advanced  Physical  Ed- 
ucation course  at  Port  Credit  offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  high  adventure 
activities  and,  in  the  process,  to  better 
understand  themselves  and  others.  This  pro- 
gram, over  the  years,  has  provided  students 
with  a very  useful  background  for  future  studies 
in  the  fields  of  physical  and  health  education, 
recreation,  and  outdoor  education.  It  also 
endeavors  to  develop  leadership  skills  by 
encouraging  students  to  organize  activities 
within  the  course  and  within  the  school. 

Overall,  we  attempt  to  instill  a need  for  and  a 
sense  of  joy  in  participating  in  activities  that 
will  ensure  future  fitness. 


Course  Outline 

Though  this  is  the  15th  year  this  course  has 
been  offered,  it  is  expanded  each  year  in 
order  to  keep  challenging  Port  Credit 
students  to  reach  their  leadership  goals. 
However,  our  custom  is  to  begin  each  year 
with  a two-week  preparation  for  our 
six-day  Algonquin  canoe  trip. 

Each  day  of  preparation  starts  bright  and 
early  at  7 a.m.  on  the  Credit  River  where 
students  are  instructed  in  canoeing  and 
camping  skills.  As  well  as  ensuring  that  all 
Board  safety  regulations  are  met,  this  part 
of  the  course  teaches  a respect  for  the 
conservation  of  the  environment  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  travel  confidently  in 
it.  The  next  stop  in  our  course  outline  is  a 
three-week  swimming  unit,  something  not 
previously  offered  to  Port  Credit  students. 
We  are  proud  to  say  that  each  year  we 
examine  and  pass  10  to  15  Bronze  and 
Bronze  Medallion  students;  these  certi- 
ficates make  many  of  our  students  eligible 


for  well-paying  summer  jobs  and  part-time 
work.  November  is  the  month  for  our  first 
health  unit,  a 12-day  unit  on  genetics,  and 
then  it’s  back  out  into  the  community  for 
eight  classes  of  curling.  As  winter  ap- 
proaches, we  go  back  into  the  classroom 
for  our  winter  camping  preparation  which 
includes  slide  presentations,  a camping  and 
clothing  equipment  seminar  by  a local 
outfitting  store,  and  winter  first-aid  and 
survival  techniques.  This  is  the  lead-up  to  a 
demanding  five-day  winter  camping  trip  in 
the  Haliburton  area.  And  that  ends  our  first 
term. 

Term  two  starts  with  our  second  12-day 
health  unit,  on  exercise  physiology.  Then 
it’s  back  into  the  community  for  eight  days 
each  of  squash  and  racquetball  and  four 
days  of  bowling.  We  stay  at  home  next  and 
the  students  organize  tournaments  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton.  As 
students  are  anxious  to  get  outside  again, 
we  go  on  to  challenge  them  with  rock 
climbing,  cycling,  and  archery.  We  round 
out  the  year  with  six  days  of  sailing  at  the 
Port  Credit  Yacht  Club. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  courses  of- 
fered have  gone  through  changes  over  the 
years.  This  past  year,  we  increased  the 
number  of  days  spent  on  squash,  racquet- 
ball,  and  curling  and  cut  back  on  games  not 
requiring  much  organizaion  played  at  the 
school.  We  experimented  with  adding  wind 
surfing  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  three  to 
four  days.  And  we  have  made  plans  to 
introduce  a short  unit  on  lawn  bowling  next 
year.  These  changes  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  student  input.  We  have  the 
students  complete  critical  evaluation  forms 
of  each  unit  offered. 


Who  Participates 

As  the  Peel  Board  of  Education’s  safety 
regulations  for  canoe  trips  set  the  staff/stu- 
dent ratio  at  1:8,  for  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  students  taking  the  program 
has  been  limited  to  32.  The  administration 
at  Port  Credit  agrees  to  cover  for  four  staff 
for  four  days.  Since  only  two  of  us  teach 
the  course,  we  rely  on  other  staff  to  help 
out  with  the  canoe  trip.  In  order  to  qualify, 
these  staff  members  must  complete  the 
Canoeing  and  Camping  Qualification 
Course  that  is  run  by  the  Board. 

We  are  very  lucky  at  Port  Credit  because 
a number  of  staff  volunteer  their  time  for 
our  program.  For  example,  Bill  Marriott,  a 
teacher  on  staff,  is  an  avid  curler  and 
voluntarily  instructs  our  curling  unit.  For 
our  swimming  unit,  we  use  the  previous 
year’s  advanced  P.E.  students  who  are 
qualified  to  instruct  and  lifeguard.  And 
then  there  are  resource  people  and  volun- 
teers from  the  community.  When  we  go 
winter  camping,  we  use  the  camp  staff  at 
Camp  Wanakita  which  enables  us  to  meet 
the  safety  regulations.  For  rock  climbing, 
we  have  Dave  Smart,  an  instructor  from 
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Course 

the  Ontario  Rock  Climbing  Association. 

Our  sailing  program  is  instructed  by  staff 
provided  by  the  Port  Credit  Yacht  Club. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Yacht  Club 
instructor  was  a former  student  in 
advanced  P.E.  Last  year,  the  elective 
wind-surfing  unit  was  instructed  by  an 
advanced  P.E.  grad. 

The  kind  of  student  who  selects  the 
advanced  P.E.  program  is  one  who  is 
willing  to  accept  a challenge  and  is  looking 
for  something  more  than  a 9-3  school 
program.  Usually,  these  students  are 
self-motivated  and  want  to  develop  their 
leadership  skills.  They  must  also  meet 
certain  academic  and  activity  prerequisites. 
Candidates  for  the  program  must  have 
taken  grade  1 1 physical  education  and  have 
a minimum  of  66  percent  average  overall.  In 
addition,  they  must  have  had  a previous 
involvement  in  the  school’s  extracurricular 
program.  Before  making  the  final  selection, 
we  send  the  list  of  candidates  to  all  our  staff 
and  ask  them  to  comment. 

As  readers  may  gather  from  the  course 
outline,  the  students  who  enter  the 
program  reap  many  benefits.  They  acquire 
new  carry-over  skills  through  participating 
in  activities  which  are  quite  unlike  those  in 
which  they  have  participated  up  to  grade 
12.  They  become  disciplined  in  time- 
management  by  virtue  of  having  to  balance 
the  requirements  of  the  course  with  their 
academic  subjects.  And  by  overcoming  the 
many  stressful  situations  created  by  the 
environment,  many  start  to  find  their  inner 
selves. 

Though  students  are  tested  on  theory 
and  practical  skills  for  each  unit,  they  are 
evaluated  overall  on  their  participation 
in  the  activities  of  the  course.  In 
particular,  their  display  of  leadership  in  the 
organization  of  activities  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

School  and  Community  Support 

The  success  of  a course  of  this  magnitude 
depends  largely  on  the  support  and 
flexibility  of  a school's  administration.  At 
Port  Credit,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  not 
only  administrative  support  but  also  the 
encouragement  of  our  staff.  Given  that  the 
students  are  absent  from  school  for 
approximately  eight  to  ten  days,  it  takes 
many  understanding  teachers  to  ensure 
that  they  are  given  the  help  they  need  to 
make  up  for  missed  classes. 

Other  factors  that  enable  us  to  make  the 
program  run  smoothly  are  the  availability  of 
volunteer  instructors,  the  close  proximity  of 
community  resources,  and  the  inventory  we 
have  accumulated  over  the  past  15  years. 
We  need  to  rent  very  little  equipment — we 
own  all  our  canoes,  paddles,  life  jackets, 
packs  and  tents,  squash  and  racketball 
equipment,  and  all  the  necessary  rock- 
climbing  inventory,  leaving  as  our  only 
expense  the  rental  of  facilities. 


Breaking  Down  Barriers  Between  Staff  and 
Students 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  course,  the  class 
becomes  a closely  knit  group  by  the  end  of 
term.  On  the  canoe  and  winter  trips,  the 
distance  between  staff  and  students  tends 
to  break  down  and  there  emerges  a great 
sense  of  camaraderie.  Each  group  also 
seems  to  develop  its  own  sense  of  humor. 
The  games  of  "Capture  the  Flag"  on  our 
canoe  trips  have  become  infamous  for  the 
wild  strategies  used  by  winning  teams.  One 
particularly  humorous  situation  occurred 
on  this  year’s  canoe  trip.  After  an  evening 
of  extremely  scarey  ghost  stories  around 
the  campfire,  one  group,  which  had  just  got 
nicely  settled  in,  heard  someone  chopping 
wood  at  their  fire.  After  a quick  roll  call, 
they  realized  that  it  wasn't  someone  from 
their  group.  Two  other  students  had  stayed 
hidden  for  45  minutes  in  order  to  sneak 
back  and  scare  them. 

The  students  themselves  are  the  best 
sales  people  for  the  course.  Every  year,  on 
their  graduates’  comments,  students  list 
the  highlight  of  their  years  at  Port  Credit  as 
the  advanced  P.E.  program.  Many  former 
students  in  the  course  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  following  year’s  program 
Quotes  from  the  evaluation  of  this  year's 
class  included  such  comments  as: 

“The  canoe  trip  was  one  of  the  best 
experiences  of  mv  life.  I only  wish  it  could  have 
lasted  longer. 

“It  was  hard  at  times  but  I liked  the  challenge. 
I'd  love  to  do  it  again. 

' This  trip  not  only  brought  me  close  to  mv 
friends  but  it  also  brought  me  close  to  nature.  I 
would  love  to  do  the  trip  again  sometime 
soon . ' ’ 

“I  would  encourage  anyone  to  take  advanced 
P.E.  in  the  future  . . . it  was  an  excellent 
experience  and  it  makes  me  even  happier  that 
I joined.  ” 

Many  students  come  back  to  us  each 
year  wanting  to  know  if  they  can  repeat  the 
course.  And  every  spring,  we  get  a number 
of  requests  from  students  who  want  to 
borrow  equipment  in  order  to  do  some  of 
the  activities  on  their  own  time.  □ 


Canoe  trip  - portaging. 
Rock  climbing. 


If  you  are  interested  in  starting  a program  similar  to  Port  Credit's,  we  would  suggest 
the  following: 

• Talk  to  your  administration  and  see  if  they  will  support  a program  which  basically 
runs  outside  of  the  school  building. 

• Talk  to  other  staff  and  enlist  their  involvement.  You  may  find  some  hidden  talent! 

• Look  at  your  community  for  resources  and  use  these  facilities  to  their  maximum 
benefit.  Also,  consider  using  your  students  who  have  shown  leadership  to  return  their 
knowledge  to  the  community. 

• Look  at  the  quality  of  your  students  and  tailor  the  program  to  their  needs.  Cost  is  a 
prohibitive  factor  to  many,  so  look  at  this  problem  carefully. 

• Look  for  challenges  to  extend  leadership  opportunities  to  your  students.  These  need 
not  cost  money,  and  many  are  available  within  your  own  school  and  immediate 
community. 

• Above  all  else,  be  prepared  to  give  of  your  time  (weekends  included)  to  make  the 
program  work.  The  rewards  you  receive  from  the  time  you  spend  will  be  manifold. 
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Profile  of  a School 

Haple:  Grove  Public  School,  R.R.31,Cambridg 


Maple  Grove  Public  School  has  been  around  a long 
time.  In  fact,  it  has  the  oldest  classroom  in  con- 
tinuous use  in  Waterloo  County,  dating  back  to 
1850.  The  cut  granite  stone  of  this  original 
classroom  contributes  to  the  picturesque  quality  of 
the  school,  with  its  addition  of  four  rooms  to  that 
first  structure.  The  school  site  is  well-wooded,  sur- 
rounded by  forests  on  two  sides.  A pupil  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  asked  to  play  “in  the 
park";  the  schoolyard  is  truly  that  beautiful. 

A relaxed  feeling  permeates  this  school  of  130 
rural  and  urban  children  in  grades  one  to  five. 
Limited  space  and  an  unusual  physical  structure 
have  led  to  some  interesting  adaptations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  library  shelves  extend  the  length  of  the 
hall.  Each  week  a library-type  environment  is 
created  in  the  "1850  Room”  when  a flower  tree, 
hooked  rug.  benches,  puppets,  stuffed  animals,  and 
toys  are  put  out  for  the  children.  Hanging  from  the 
ceiling  is  a tube-flag — a gift  from  a visiting 
Japanese  delegate.  Bright  pictures  decorate  the 
walls.  Pupils  who  have  been  featured  in  the  local 
newspaper  always  have  their  picture  displayed. 

Principal  and  librarian  Carl  Dahmer  works  hard 
to  create  that  relaxed  environment,  one  in  which 
each  child  can  feel  special.  There  is  a big 
signboard  in  the  front  hall  with  the  heading 
“Presenting”  on  it.  Each  day,  a pupil  is  featured 
with  his  or  her  name  and  art  work  displayed  on  the 
sign.  In  addition,  each  child  has  an  opportunity  on 
his  or  her  day  to  read  in  the  bathtub.  Yes,  the 
bathtub!  An  old,  four-legged  tub  situated  in  the 
front  hall  is  comfortably  covered  with  a blanket 
and  cushions.  It  is  a cozy  respite  from  school  work 
and  provides  a strategic  vantage  point  to  observe 
ongoing  activities. 

Maple  Grove  does  not  have  a large  gym  facility 
of  its  own,  so  pupils  travel  to  a neighboring  school 
for  that  “big  gym"  feeling.  They  also  go  out  to 
skate  at  a local  arena,  although  hot  chocolate 
awaits  their  return  to  the  school.  Maple  Grove  does 
provide  intramural  sports  activities  at  noon  under 
the  direction  of  staff.  Music  is  an  important  aspect 
of  school  life  as  well,  and  lots  of  singing  can  be 
heard — both  from  choirs  and  in  classrooms. 

A very  hard-working  staff  organizes  a variety  of 


experiences  for  pupils  and  their  families.  Each 
year,  a swimming  party  is  held  in  the  evening  for 
school  families.  In  June,  large  crowds  attend  the 
annual  old-fashioned  strawberry  social.  Several 
fund-raising  ventures  have  provided  the  school  with 
numerous  computers.  Hot,  home-made  lunches  are 
served  to  the  students  each  Wednesday  by  a 
volunteer  committee. 

A group  of  loyal  “Maple  Grovers”  meet  in  the 
school  each  fall  for  an  informal  reunion;  this  group 
was  instrumental  in  having  a plaque  placed  on  the 
1850  classroom  to  mark  its  historical  significance. 
The  special  qualities  of  Maple  Grove  are  evident  to 
all  its  supporters.  Mr.  Aird,  former  Lt.  Gov.  of 
Ontario,  was  a guest  in  1982.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Townshend.  Director  of  Education,  is  a welcome 
visitor.  It  is  a small  school  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  Board,  by  the  administration,  and  by 


the  consultative  staff.  It  sits  in  a beautiful  antique 
setting,  yet  it  provides  the  computer-age  educa- 
tional environment  very  necessary  for  today's 
inquisitive  child. 
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